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HELPING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, tully nickeled. Accurately assembled 


“| 
e 
TRADE MARK 
A detailed description of procedures in a re- 


medial reading class conducted during a recent 


with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 


ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop torg- 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of eclesore lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 


that will hold a lasting cutting -dge vidual help given each child, the materials used, 


and give complete satisfactioa. 


the records kept, and the reports made. The 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
facts given here will assist teachers in prevent- 


cutting scissor. Every pair guar- : 
ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. effectively with children who have reading 
problems. 96 pages. Cloth $1.35. Paper 


90 cents. 


Also 
Reading Aids through the Grades: 225 Reme- 
dial Reading Activities. 


By 
Price 75 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Complete lines for 
the schooi supply 
trade. 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS CUT-OUTS 


8362 Eight plates of designs representing the people and 
incidents associated with the landing of Columbus. Here 
are the ships, the Indians, the knights in armor, the standard 
bearer of the Castilian flag, the cocoanut and banana trees, 
etc., all well drawn, and making a most impressive picture 
when cut out and colored. Complete directions for coloring 
accompany the set. 


Price, each, postpaid....... 


HALLOWE'EN POSTERS 


Each three feet long—twelve inches high—beautiful—brilliant—fascinating 


8367 ‘Big Poster’’ designs on sheets x with 
numbered outlines to be filled in with cut papers, 
making brilliant and colorful posters for use individ- 
ually or as a frieze 12 feet long. The portfolio con- 
tains four outline posters of Hallowe’en subjects with 
all necessary colored papers for completing the posters. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY .. . 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Instructor Aids for Every Teaching Need 


. You may order them at SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES in combination with 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine . . . and you may PAY LATER if more convenient. 


with 24-page study manual 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


20 Large Full-Color Prints, Group II—for Upper Grades, in envelope, 


Program Material, Handcraft, Units, ete «Ole 
| Purposeful Posters, Plans, etc. — = 
The Instructor Book of Program Selections for All the Year, 128 
pages, 9% x 12% inches $1.00 §$ .80 
The Instructor Rhythm Band Book, 48 pages, 9%4 x 12% inches 1.00 80 Yoggual? 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book I, 214 pages, 236 poems, cloth 1.00 .80 p, Ee 
Poems Teachers Ask For, Book II, 214 pages, 244 poems, cloth 1.00 80 rosters 
The Instructor Handcraft Book—Things to Draw, Paint or Make, 80 
pages, 93% x 12% inches _ 1.00 80 
Designs for Window Decorations and Other Art Projects, 32 designs 
printed in hektograph ink on sheets 8% x 11 inches, and put up in 
portfolio with 32-page manual 1.00 80 
HANDCRAFT BOOK The Instructor Illustrated Units for All Grades, 96 pages, 10% x 14 in. 1.00 .80 
The Instructor “Good American” Citizenship Posters, 10 posters on 
cards of assorted colors, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 -80 
The Instructor Health and Safety Posters, 20 posters on 10 cards of 
assorted colors, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 -80 
The Instructor Good Manners Posters, 20 posters on 10 cards of assort- 
ed colors, 10 x 13 inches, in portfolio 1.00 .80 
The Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, 672 pages, 6% x 9% in., cloth 3.00 2.40 
Primary Plans and Projects, 320 pages, 744 x 10 inches, cloth 2.50 2.00 
vee iastecctes Four Hundred Games, 320 pages, cloth 1.50 1.20 
gous] Art Appreciation Material THe INSTRUCTOR 
oot. Studies of One Hundred Famous Paintings, 104 pages 50 40 si hao 
> 100 Full-Color Miniature Prints and book, “Studies of One ‘Hendrea 
| CA (&) Famous Paintings” 1.50 1.20 
adios eats 20 Large Full-Color Prints, Group I—for Lower Grades, in envelope, 
with 24-page study manual 1.50 1.20 


1.50 1.20 


Instructor Handbook Series - att | Patterns for Posters, Jointed Toys, etc. | , Mit 

Health Activities for All Grades $ .50 $ .35 | Instructor Poster Patterns, Book I $ .60 $ 50 
Safety Activities for All Grades 50 .35 | Instructor Poster Patterns, Book II .60 50 
Handwork for All Grades 50 Story-Book Poster Patterns .60 50 
Seatwork for Primary Grades 50 Health Poster Patterns .60 50 
Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 50 oD Creative Posters .60 50 
Elementary Science for All Grades 50 Be 4 Safety Poster Patterns .60 50 
The Social Studies for All Grades 50 35 =6| +Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I .60 50 
Activities for All Grades 50 35 | Instructor Jointed Toys, Book II 60 50 


A catalog fully describing all of the above and other Instructor Teaching Aids will be sent upon request. 


This Coupon Today——— — 


THE INSTRUCTOR Date 1940 


THE INSTRUCTOR Schoolroom Activities for | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. A.C.-10-40 
, Elementary Teachers | Send me, carrying charges prepaid, the teaching aids written on following lines. 
Unsurpassed among elementary | 
teachers’ magazines in the quality 
and quantity of its contents, THE | 
INSTRUCTOR supplies every type of tr 
activity material needed for classroom | 
use in all the grades. In each issue: 
a 10-page Illustrated Unit of Work 
and other units; large Handwork Sec- o 
a sion; Art Masterpiece Cover in full Enter my subscription ({] new or [] remewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
color, with Picture Study Lesson and i 
miniatures for the pupils; tests, with the issue fof] 1 Year at $2.50; 2 Years at $4.00. 
Stories, seatwork, articles, several pages of program mate- | 
rial; ; Your Counselor Service (individual aid to teachers); 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Travel; Ete. | 
1 Year (10 issues) $2.50; 2 Years (20 issues) $4.00. | I will send $ not later than November 5, 1940. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. Name P.O. 
sacmeneapessssceeeeeseneseeeeeeesanasneeaeaeemaael St. or R.D. State 
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Make it a Bright and Gay Hallowe’en 
with these smart, new 


HALLOWE’EN 
WINDOWS 


Hang them in your classroom 
windows, and the light shining 
through their colorful transpar- 
encies will brighten every day of 
the Hallowe’en period. Fine for 
drawing and coloring lessons. They 
cost so little and add so much in 
color and atmosphere that every 
school can afford to be gay. Con- 


venient size, x 1114”, printed 


in Jack o’-Lantern Orange, Eerie 
Green and Deep Purple, with 
Night Black outline. 


Price, per set of four 
Postpaid, $0.50 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter April 4, 1933, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


BILLY AND MARY WORK HARD (Reading Lesson) 
Today is Saturday. 
Billy and Mary are working hard. 
Billy rakes the leaves. 
He puts the leaves into baskets. 


Father shows Billy how to bank leaves 
around the rose bushes for winter. 


Billy brings in pumpkins from the 
garden. 


Mary helps mother make jelly. 
She plays with the baby. 
She sets the table for dinner. 


She wipes the dishes for mother. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Make charts or booklets on ways children can help at home. Help them to be “‘Do-ers.”’ En- 
courage them to tell what they do that helps their family. Some of these might be—gathering 
nuts, hauling in pumpkins, cabbages and turnips from the late gardens, helping put on storm 
windows, raking leaves, cutting out the dried garden plant tops, banking leaves around bushes. 
Simple sentences should always be printed under illustrations, as: “BILLY RAKED LEAVES 
TO HELP FATHER.” “MARY IS A DO-ER. SHE SET THE TABLE FOR DINNER.” 


2. Care of Pets. Each child should be helping to take care of his pet. List the things pets need. 
Encourage reports of what children do for the pets. 


WHAT ARE WE MAKING? WHO WILL EAT THESE? 


I wash the rosy apples. I took my little wagon. 
Then I cut them into pieces. I went to the garden. 

I take out the cores. I found some late cabbage. 

I put the good pieces in a pan. I found some carrots. 
Mother cooks the apples. I hauled these to the garage. 
Then she pours off the juice. I put them in a big box. 


Soon we shall have something good. They are for my pet. 
What are we making? Who will eat them? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


JOHN AND PRUDENCE 
WORK HARD 


(Reading Lesson) 
Today is Saturday. 
John and Prudence work hard. 
They got up before daylight. 
John went into the woods with father. 
He helped father chop logs. 
He helped put the logs on the wagon. 
At home he carried wood into the woodshed. 
Prudence worked, too. 
She washed the dishes. 
She swept the floors. 
Then she helped mother get the dinner. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Look through books and find pictures of Colonial 
children at work. Present-day children should be made 
conscious of the seriousness of the life of Colonial 
children. In later issues, spinning, weaving, and making 
samplers will be presented in detail. At present it is 
enough to merely mention these. Boys’ work of hunting, 


dressing game, chopping logs, can be understood by 
children. 


Illustrations of these should be made into a booklet 
with a simple sentence printed under each. 


STORY HOUR 


Again the teacher will probably have to compose her own story bringing in facts in the life 
of children of the early days. This is an example: 


One morning in October father and mother arose very early. The stars were still shining. 
White frost covered the ground. 

Father started the roaring log fire in the fireplace and in the cookstove. Mother fried bacon, 
cooked corn meal mush and poured glasses of milk. Then she called John and Prudence. ‘‘Get 
up quickly,” she called. “‘Father is going hunting today. He wants you to go with him, John. 
Prudence and I must get ready to care for the meat you bring home.” 

How sleepy John and Prudence felt but up they jumped. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


BILLY AND MARY GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
(Reading Lesson) ! 


Today is Sunday. 


Billy and Mary are going to Sunday 
school. 


Billy wears his new blue suit. 
His hair is brushed neatly. 


He has a dime to give to the Sunday 
school. 


Mary wears her new red dress and 
hat. 


She has her dime in a little purse. 


Billy and Mary ride with father and 
mother. 


They ride in the big blue car. 


Billy and Mary like to go to Sunday 
School. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart or a booklet of interesting things people in modern life do on Sunday. If any 
community has strict religious ideas, the teacher must respect these. There will still be plenty of 
interesting situations to discuss. 


1. Many people go to church. 
Illustrate how people go to church—walk, auto, street car, bus. 


2. Many people listen to the radio. 
Illustrate the family sitting around the radio or listening to favorite programs. 
List good programs for children. 


3. Many people drive through the country. 
List and illustrate things seen on these trips. 


4. Many people go to the museum or zoo. 
Stress the good times that can be had without cost. 


5. Many people tramp through the woods looking for nuts and berries. 
Urge the children to tell ways of preparing for winter they have seen in the woods. 
List kinds of nuts in the community; call attention to.color of the leaves. 


6. Many go to the movies (if this conflicts with religious standards do not use this). 
A few sentences printed under the illustrations will explain each picture. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


JOHN AND PRUDENCE 
GO TO CHURCH 


(Reading Lesson) 
Today is Sunday. 
John and Prudenceare going to church. 


John wears his new long trousers, tall 
hat, and white collar. 


He looks like his father. 


Mary wears a long dress, big white 
collar and bonnet. 


She looks like her mother. 


Father and mother go with the chil- 
dren. 


Father carries a gun. 


Mother carries a prayer book. 
They walk to church. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Contrast the severe Sunday of Colonial days with the happy Sunday of today. This will be 
taken up in detail later but a few outstanding facts can be listed. 


1. Long church services where children were required to sit quietly beside their parents. 
2. No games or amusements could be had all day. 
3. Only work absolutely necessary was permitted. 
4. Children spent the afternoon studying and memorizing the Bible. 
5. No child was encouraged to discuss anything. ‘‘Children should be seen—not heard.”’ 
Talk over what good manners are today for children— 
when mother has company 
when we go to a party 
when mother says ‘“‘no’”’ 


The book, “‘Manners Can Be Fun,”’ by Munro Leaf, and the Goop books make a fine contact 
for this discussion. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Mary had to learn 8 verses from the Bible one Sunday afternoon. She soon 
learned 4 of them. How many more verses did she have to learn? 


2. John had to learn 10 verses. Mary helped him with 4 verses. How many did 
John have to learn by himself? 


3. John saw 3 of his good friends at church and Mary saw 5 of her little girl 
friends. How many friends did the two children see? 
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For Picture Story Lesson 


The Carpenter 


Miniatures on pages 60-62. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


The Carpenter 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to make con- 
tributions, encouraging good enunciation and pronunciation, helping to develop sentence sense, 


and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and background of the individuals in 
her class. 


GRADES I and II 
What is happening in this picture? 
Find the man on the roof. What do you think he is doing? 
Why do you suppose his skin is so dark? 
Can you find the way he climbed on to the roof? 
What other things are sometimes used on roofs besides shingles? 
Of what is the chimney made? 
Do you remember what the man is called who builds chimneys? 
Can you see another part of this house that was probably made by a mason? 
What is a man called who builds houses of wood? 
What other things does a carpenter build? 
Do you know what a staging is? Can you find a staging in this picture? 
For what does a carpenter use a staging? 
Point to the window in the top, right-hand part of the house. 
Do you see something black around that window? What do you think it is? 
Why do carpenters use building paper around windows? 
Why do carpenters finish the roof before they finish the inside of a house? 
Do you think this is the front or the back of the house? What makes you think so? 
Do you know why chimneys are built so high above the roofs of houses? 


Do you think the man in the picture has built this house all alone? What makes you think so? 
Name all the tools you can think of that a carpenter uses. 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a house. Make a chimney on your house that will be large enough for a fireplace. 


Find pictures of different tools used by a carpenter. Tell your classmates the name of the tool,’and 
how it is used. 


Find pictures of different things a carpenter builds. Paste these pictures into a ‘Carpenter Scrap- 
book.” 


Write a name for each picture in your scrapbook. (Grade II) 


GRADES III and IV 
THE WORK OF THE CARPENTER 


Most boys and girls know how to drive nails with a hammer. Of course they sometimes pound 
a finger, but maybe a real carpenter does that once in a while. It seems like very easy 
work to use a hammer, nails, screw-driver, saw, and other such tools, but there is a right and a 


wrong way to use each of them. A real carpenter has to know all of these and many other things 
before he can do his work well. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


Just suppose you were really going to build a house. What are some of the things you would 
need to buy? Lumber, of course, but what kind of lumber? How much lumber? Would all of the 
lumber need to be of the same size and the same kind? Woods are divided into two big classes, 
hard woods and soft woods. Cedar, pine, spruce, hemlock, cypress, and other similar kinds are the 
most common soft woods. The most common hard woods are oak, maple, birch, mahogany, beech, 
walnut, and rosewood. How many of these trees do you know? Some woods are good for finishing 
and cabinet work. Other woods are better for framework and rough building. The size of the 
timbers used in the framework depends upon the size and weight of the building when it is fin- 
ished. 

Do you know that a timber standing on end will bear more weight than the same sized timber 
lying down? It is also true that timbers or planks of the same size set up edgewise will bear more 
weight than if set sidewise. 

Besides lumber you will also need to buy for your house nails, screws, sandpaper, paint, 
varnish, windows, doors, and many other things. Do you know how many to buy and what kind 
to buy? A carpenter needs to know all of these answers. 

It is very important to have no leaks around the doors, windows, roofs, and in the corners. 
Look in the picture and see if you can tell how this carpenter has fixed the window upstairs so 
that the rain cannot get in around it. Roofs of houses have to be built strong enough to hold an 
extra load of snow and ice during the winter, and to stand against the heavy winds. | 

Carpenters use in their work many of the things that boys and girls are learning in school 
right now. Can you think of any way in which they use arithmetic, reading, spelling, and writing? 
They use some of the same habits of work that boys and girls do. They must not be late for work, 
and they must not waste their time. Sometimes when you lose your pencil or your ruler you know 
know it takes time to hunt for it. If a carpenter does not keep the tools that he needs in a handy 
place he loses time hunting for his tools. He wears a kind of apron that has special pockets in it 
for many of his smaller tools. He also has a chest in which he keeps other larger tools. You 
need to keep your pencil sharpened and your pen clean for your work. Can you think of any tools 
the carpenter has to take such care of in his work? 

The next time you have an opportunity to watch a carpenter at work, notice the different tools 
he uses and see how skillfully he handles each one. Then think of all the studying and practising 
he has had to do to prepare for his work. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


How does a carpenter use reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling in his work? 

Can you show how shingles are laid and tell why they have to be laid so carefully? 

Can you think of any things that both a carpenter and a mason need to know about building? 
Can you demonstrate the use of a plumb bob and line? 

Can you prove the statements in the third paragraph by a demonstration? 

Do you know how these things are sold: lumber, nails, paint, and sandpaper? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Make a vocabulary list of different tools a carpenter uses. Have you these things on your list? 


chisel file plumb bob and line 
clamps level steel square 

auger gouge miter box 

lathe nail set crosscut saw 
dividers claw hammer ripsaw 


Can you tell how each of these tools is used? 

Make a picture which shows a carpenter using one tool. 

Collect pictures of a carpenter doing different kinds of work. 

Make a list of special things a carpenter needs to know. 

Can you arrange samples of different kinds of nails and sandpaper in your scrapbook? 
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Social Studies Lesson 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Earliest Types of Homes 


Pretend that you are lost in the woods or on a mountain. The sun is sinking lower and lower 
in the west. It is growing darker and darker and you are beginning to grow cold. You ate your 
lunch at noon and have nothing left for supper. What are the things you really need most of all to 
keep you safe and warm? Probably one of the first things you would ask yourself would be, ‘‘Where 
can I stay tonight?”’ Perhaps you may find a soft mossy spot under a tree, but that may be damp 
and cold. Some wild animal may come along in the night and frighten you. Perhaps a hollow tree 
may give you shelter for the night, but that would probably be too small to be comfortable. Do 
you not wish there were a house near by? 

Many years ago when the first men lived on the earth they had no houses at all. They had 
never heard of houses. They had no tools or materials with which to build houses. These men slept 
among the branches of trees, so they were called ‘“‘tree-dwellers.’’” How do you suppose they could 
sleep among the branches without falling? Later people began to live in big caves among the rocks. 
The caves were dark, and the air inside was not good because there were no windows. Some of the 
caves were damp and cold. How very uncomfortable these cave-dwellers must have been. Of course 
they needed to have water to drink, and sometimes it was not easy to find a cave that was near 
a brook, river, or lake. Families grew larger and larger until the old caves were not big enough for 
all of the people. It became necessary to think of some other kind of shelter to protect people from 
the wild animals and the weather. 

Finally one clever man thought of digging a big hole in the ground and making a roof over it of 
branches and leaves. That was one of the first houses ever built by man. The homes used before 
then were made by nature. Soon another man had an idea for a home. He made a round framework 
of branches of trees which he covered with the skins of animals. This home is something like the 
summer home of the Eskimo today. 

People had few weapons to protect themselves from wild animals so they were always in danger 
of being harmed by wild beasts. Someone thought of the wise plan of building houses over the 
water of a lake. The water all around the house protected the people from their enemies and from 
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hungry beasts. Men drove pointed tree trunks into the bottom of the lake. They built a platform 
on these posts for a floor and covered it with clay. The walls of the house were made of logs and the 
cracks between the logs were filled with mud to keep out the wind and rain. Branches and chips of 
wood were used to cover the roof. People got from their homes to the shore by rafts, log boats, and 
by rough log bridges which could be taken down at night. These people who lived in houses built 
over the water were called the ‘“‘lake-dwellers.”’ 

The early cave people were not very friendly. They fought with each other for the best caves 
to live in and for the best hunting grounds. When people began to build houses over the water they 
needed to help each other in order to handle the big logs. They began to be more friendly when 
they found they could really trust each other. They built their lake dwellings nearer and nearer 
together until finally there were tiny villages on the lakes. This was the time when families first 
lived together in settlements. It was the beginning of settlements such as we now have in towns 
and cities. 


(To be continued) 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Why do you suppose the lake-dwellers built their homes over water in just the lakes? Why did they 
not also build over the brooks, rivers, and oceans? 


How do you suppose the men cut down trees and drove them into the bottom of the lake if they 
had no axes and hammers? 


If people lived in cold, damp caves where there were no windows, how do you suppose they kept 
warm and healthy? 


How could the women see to do their housework in these dark caves? 


If you could see some of the people who lived in trees and caves, how differently do you think they 
would look from people whom you see today? 


THINGS TO DO 


Construct a lake dwelling. Make a log bridge to connect the dwelling with the shore. Make a raft 
or a log boat. 


Make some of the tools used by these early people. 


Make a frieze which shows the different kinds of homes mentioned in this story. The story next 
month will tell of other kinds of homes which you can add to your frieze. 
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The Beautiful Islands of Hawaii 
A Blackboard Journey 


NI.5s ALLEN shook her little 
silver bell, and, as it tinkled, the 
children lifted their heads to listen. 

‘This is our travel day and we are 
going to the beautiful islands of 
Hawaii. Dickie and Jean have been 
there for two weeks and will meet us 
when our boat lands. 

“Are you ready? It is warm in 
Hawaii, so bring your summer 
clothing. 

‘Here is our boat. It is ready to go. 
The whistle is blowing. 

“See how gently the boat rocks. 
This is the Pacific Ocean. Pacific 
means ‘peaceful,’ but there are 
storms on this ocean just as there are 
on the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Now we are nearing Hawaii. 
Here are the field glasses, Marvin. 
If you look through them, you will 
see the beautiful flowers on the 
islands. Let Nan see them. She will 
love the beautiful Hibiscus blossom. 
I will draw one for you here on the 
board. 

“See the crowd of children on the 
dock. They are waiting for our boat 
to come in. Here, I will give you each 
ten pennies. When we are close to 
the dock you may throw them into 
the water, one at a time, like this, 
and watch the children dive for them. 
Throw one, Bob; there is a boy 
waiting. He has found it and now 
he is waiting for another. 

“T see Dickie and Jean and a little 
Hawaiian girl waiting for us. They 
have a surprise for us. Come, Nan, 
come, Helen, follow me down the 
gangplank. The boys are ahead with 
our suitcases. 

“Listen to what Dickie and Jean 
are saying. It is Aloha. That is 
what the Hawaiians say when they 
are glad to see us. It is their ‘wel- 
come’ word and their ‘farewell’ 
word, too. 

“‘And here is the surprise. They 
are garlands of flowers or shells or 
feathers. Jean has a garland of 
gardenias for each of us. She has 
strung the blossoms on a strong piece 
of cord. Here she comes to throw 
them around our necks. 

“Dickie’s Jeis—that is what the 
garlands are called in Hawaiian— 
are made of little shells, and Nalani’s 
are made of feathers. The ‘e’ in Jez 
is like our ‘a’ and the ‘i’ is like our 
‘fe.’ Soon you will be making Jeis 
and you will want to know,how to 
say the word. 


By FLORA C. RUE 


“On feast days all the horses and 
automobiles and shops are trimmed 
with Jeis. The people, too, wear 
several of them around their necks, 
and bracelets of flowers on their 
arms. The Hawaiians are very fond 
of flowers. 

“Dickie says there is a feast going 
on now and wants us to go with him 
and Jean and the little Hawaiian 
girland have some por. No, it isn’t pie; 
it is quite different. It is more like 
macaroni. Come, and we will have 
some. 

“‘Here is some poi in this little 
restaurant. Watch Dickie and Jean 
and little Nalani eat theirs; then see 
if you can eat yours that way. They 
twirl it around their fingers, then lift 
their heads like birds and pop it into 
their mouths. Dickie and Jean are 
winding their pos around one finger, 
but Nalani has learned to use two. 
You can get more on two fingers 
than on one. You are doing quite 
well, Marvin; but, Nan, you had 
better use a fork. There is one 
beside your plate. 

“‘Shall we take a walk through the 
town? Here is a beautiful street. 
The houses are like the ones in our 
own United States. Nalani is saying, 
‘This is the United States, too.’ 
She is right; Hawaii belongs to the 
United States. Nalani dresses just 
as Nan and Helen and Jean do, but 
her skin is darker and she does not 
look quite the same. See the trees on 
this street. Yes, they are cocoanut 
trees. Look out, Ned, you had better 
not shake the tree. You would not 
like to have a cocoanut fall on your 
head. 

“Here is a bus. Get in and we will 
ride out to see the big pineapple 


plantations. You know this is the 
‘land of pineapples.’ They grow in 
straight rows and curves with strips 
of paper between to keep the ground 
damp. 

“There is the first Hawaiian hut 
we have seen. It is something like 
the Mexican huts, excepting that 
the Mexicans made theirs of adobe 
(baked clay) and these are made of 
dried grass and long leaves torn into 
long strips. 

‘There is a tree shading that hut. 
Do you see what is growing on it, 
Marvin? Yes, it is a banana tree and 
the bananas grow upside down like 
this. A great many of our bananas 
come from Hawaii, and many of our 
cocoanuts and pineapples. Sugar is 
raised in Hawaii, too. The bus is 
stopping here. Perhaps we can each 
have a piece of sugar cane to suck 
on. Nalani says it is sweet, like 
candy. 

“The bus driver says he is stopping 
here for an hour, so, if we like, we 
may go to the beach and have a 
swim. 

“Do you see what those boys are 
doing? They are riding on ‘surf- 
boards.’ Here is a picture of one. 
Nalani has learned to ride over the 
waves, and there is a boy helping 
Dickie. Want to try, Ned? 

“Did you see that funny little 
animal, Nan? He slipped through 
the grass and across the road. He 
looked like this. A long time ago 
there were so many rats in Hawaii 
that someone brought a few mon- 
gooses becauses they are rat-eaters. 
Now there are too many mon- 
gooses. 

*‘The bus man is honking his horn. 
It is time to go. We will rest awhile 
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at the hotel and then we will all go 
& to see a ‘hula dance.’ 
“It is evening now and time to see 
the ‘hula dance.’ 
“‘See how they dress for the dance. 
Their skirts are made of grass cut 
into strips. Every movement the hula 
dancers make has a meaning. See 
how gracefully they wave their arms. 


hear the whistle of our boat. 

We must hurry. Here are more leis 

for us. Nalani says if we want to 

come back to Hawaii, we must 

throw our leis overboard and let 

them drift back to shore. Shall we 

do it? We’ll toss them over the side. 

As we watch them float, we will say, 

Aloha. 

“‘Now we are home again and our prise for you. Here is a lei made of them and perhaps learn to dance a 

journey is over, but I have a sur- paper for each of you. You may wear ‘hula.’”’ 
| 
1e 
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be 
of If you go to Hawaii you will see leis or 
to garlands made of flowers, feathers, shells 
and sometimes of paper. This will show 
oy you how to make one of crépe paper. 
nd Cut two-inch squares from crépe paper 
ke of different colors, as in design 1. You 
_ will need a great many squares. 
gol Fold these squares twice to make one- 
is inch squares, as in design 2. 
ch Fold each one-inch square diagonally 
ick and cut on dotted line, as in design 3. 
ike Unfold, as in design 4. 
ing Thread a long needle with cord, and 
we string the colored blossoms, as in design 5. 
- a Design 6 shows you the lei ready to 

throw about your neck. 
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Down in Fraidy-Cat Land 


Act I 


Characters 


KING OF Fraipy-CaTtT LAND 
QUEEN OF Fraripy-CaTt LAND 
Children representing the following 
characterizations: 

Bap TEETH 

Bap AIR 

SPOILED VEGETABLES 

Sour MILK 

Bap PosTuRE 

IMPURE WATER 


ScENE I: In Fraidy-Cat Land. 


(By use of signs, etc., any 
ordinary schoolroom or assembly 
stage can be used. As the scene 
opens, the KinG and QUEEN are 
seated upon their thrones.) 


KING: 
Ah, me! Ah, me! Here we are in 
Fraidy-Cat Land! 
Let’s call together our Fraidy-Cat 
Band. 


QUEEN: 
Ah, yes, Your Majesty. Let’s do! 
Let’s do! 
Yoo-Hoo! Yoo-Hoo! (Cupping her 
hands like a trumpet) 


(At the signal Six CHILDREN 
appear. They stand at attention 


facing the Kinc and QUEEN.) 
KING: 
You who stand for BAD TEETH 
come here 
And let’s all give him a rousing good 
cheer! 


(As Bap TEETH steps up the 
rest of the CHILDREN say to- 
gether:) 

BAD TEETH, BAD TEETH, 
you’re full of holes and pain. 

Remember, never brush your teeth 
in sunshine nor in rain! 


Bap TEETH: 
I’m afraid to brush ’em and clean 
with paste, 
And using powder is too great a 
waste! 


QUEEN: 
On the Honor Roll we’ll now place 
you, 
For you’ve done just what we told 
you to. 


KING: 
And now BAD AIR, you jolly old 
elf, 


A Health Play 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


What have you got to say for your- 
self? 


Bap AIR: 
I’ve kept all windows shut quite 
tight, 
To keep out fresh air morning and 
night. 


QUEEN: 
You’ve done so well, you’re one of 
the Band, 
Whom we're really proud of in 
Fraidy-Cat Land! 


KING: 
Come here, SPOILED VEGETA- 
BLES, and tell us at once 
Why they call you the Fraidy-Cat 
Dunce. 


SPOILED VEGETABLES (hanging 

his head): 

I spoiled the lettuce, I spoiled the 
potatoes, 

I spoiled the cabbage, I spoiled the 
tomatoes. 

But they call me a dunce ’cause I 
forgot to spoil, 

Those fresh little onions down in 
the soil! 


KING: 
Just for that, you must leave this 
Band, 
You don’t belong in Fraidy-Cat 
Land. 


(SPOILED VEGETABLES goes out 
weeping loudly.) 


QUEEN: 
We haven’t yet heard from little 
SOUR MILK, 
Whose report I hope’ll be smooth as 
silk. 


Sour 

You’re right, dear Queen, or, so it 
would seem, 

For I am so curdled, it’s affected the 
cream. 

I’m afraid to stay sweet lest you’d 
put me out, 

I prefer to stay sour there’s never 
a doubt. 


KING: 
Come on, BAD POSTURE, what 
have you to say? 
I’m glad you’re so stooped and bent 
over today. 


Bap PosturRE (very 
steps up): 


stooped, 


My knees are crooked, my back is 
bent, 

My head’s so bowed I can’t see 
where I’m sent. 


QUEEN: 
Fine and dandy, BAD POSTURE, 
dear! 
I’m proud of you, let me tweak your 
ear. 


KING: 
IMPURE WATER, step right up, 
Give your report, cup by cup! 


IMPURE WATER: 
I’ve given a cup to all in this Band. 
May I please stay in your Fraidy- 
Cat Land? 


Kinc and QUEEN (together): 
To be sure, to be sure, you may stay 
with us, 
But keep on working or there’ll be 
a fuss. 


ALL CHILDREN: 

We’re all afraid to do what’s right, 
We prefer to do what’s wrong, 
We'll stick by you, ready to fight, 

Now listen to our song: 


(Tune: Chorus of “Tramp, 
Tramp.’’) 

Work, work, work, we all are work- 
ing, 


Working hard to do what’s wrong. 

We are out to spoil our health, 

We are out to ruin our wealth, 

And we all are members of this 
Fraidy-Catty Band!! 


(End of Act I) 


Act II 
Characters 


KING OF Fraipy-CaTt LAND 
QUEEN OF FrRaipy-CaTt LAND 
Children representing the following 
characterizations: 

Goop TEETH 

Goop AIR 

Goop VEGETABLES 

Goop PosTuRE 

PuRE WATER 


ScENE: Same as Act I. 


and QUEEN 
thrones.) 


still on 


KING: 
Remember we sent out of this Band 
That naughty SPOILED VEGETA- 
BLES from Fraidy-Cat Land. 
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Well, I’m awfully afraid he’s re- 
turned today 

With friends he’s found from far 
away. 

They’ve come from a place called 
“‘Healthy Land,”’ 

And they, too, have formed a power- 
ful Band. 


QUEEN: 
Let’s call them in and give them a 
chance. 
I’m really quite curious to take a 
wee glance. 
Ah, yes, Your Majesty. Let’s do! 
Let’s do! 


(Cupping her hands like a 
trumpet, calls:) 


Yoo-Hoo! Yoo-Hoo! 


(At the signal Five CHILDREN 
appeat They stand at attention 
facing the K1nGc and QUEEN.) 


KING: 
We’ll give each one a chance to talk, 
Then out of that door you all must 
walk. 
Fraidy-Cat Land’s no place at all 
If you do what’s right and stand so 
tall! 


Goop TEETH (steps forward): 
My friends and I all brush our teeth, 
Morning, noon and night, 

With holes well filled, and nary a 
pain, 
They’re always shining white. 


Goop Arr: 

With window open high and wide 

We get fresh air when we're inside. 

But we prefer to stay outdoors 

In woods or mountains, lakes and 
shores. 

Our lungs are filled with pure ozone. 

It builds our muscles and strength- 
ens bone. 


Goop VEGETABLEs: 
We’re planted and cooked and eaten 
by all. 
By doing so we’re strong and tall, 
We’re always fresh and crisp and 
good, 
We live in Healthy-Land as we 
should. 


Goop PosTuRE: 
I am tall, slender and straight, 
I never stand like the number eight. 
No matter how I care to dress, 
I never look like the letter S. 
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PuRE WATER: 

Cold and sparkling, refreshing and 
clear, 

I spell good health through all the 
year. 

They test me first before they drink, 

And I’m used so oft at the kitchen 
sink. 


ALL CHILDREN: 

So now, O King, 
Queen, 

We think you both are very mean 

To teach these children in Fraidy- 
Cat Land, 

That your word is Law among their 
Band. 

So we are going to put you out. 

Stand up—step forward and turn 


and you, O 


about! 

A brand new Queen and a brand 
new King 

Will soon be chosen and their 


praises we’ll sing! 


(Kinc and QuEEN leave the 
stage. CHILDREN remain and sing 
appropriate health song perhaps 
already learned.) 


(The End) 


A Good Health Parade 


; following exercise may be 
used in auditorium work by children 
in the first and second grades. It can 
also be divided and used as a series 
of Language lessons in the class- 
room. It may be correlated with 
the handwork lesson and a good 
health booklet or posters may be 
made to illustrate the different 
rhymes. 


First CHILD: 

We’re not very old as you can see, 

But strong, sturdy children we hope 
to be. 

We'll tell you some things we’re 
going to do 

To make us strong and healthy, too. 


SECOND CHILD (carries a towel 
and bar of soap): 
I'll wash my hands before I eat, 
I'll try to keep so clean and neat. 
If I wash my hands like this each 
day, 
I'll keep the illness germs away. 


(Pretends to wash hands.) 


TuHirRD CHILD (carries a tooth- 
brush): 


I'll brush my teeth both morning 
and night, 


By DAISY LOUISE TULL 


I'll brush them up and down just 
right. 


(Pretends to brush teeth.) 


FourTtH CHILD (carries a cup): 
Three cups of milk I’ll drink a day 
To keep me strong in every way. 


(Pretends to drink milk from 
cup.) 


FiFTH CHILD: 

I’ll sit in my chair so straight and 
tall, 

I do not want to grow crooked at all. 


(Walks to one side and sits 
erectly in small chair.) 


S1xTH CHILD (carries any out- 
of-doors toy, a ball and bat, for 
instance): 


I’ll play out of doors some every day, 
That’s the best thing a child can do, 
they say. 


SEVENTH CHILD (wears a coat, 
cap, and rubbers): 


On a cold or rainy day 
I’ll wear my coat so warm, 
I’ll also wear my rubbers 
To protect me from the storm. 


EIGHTH CHILD (carries jumping 
rope): 


I'll run and jump and laugh and 
sing, 

It will make me strong and good 
health bring. 


NINTH CHILD (carries a glass of 
water): 


I’ll drink lots of water, six glasses a 
day, 

That will help keep the illness germs 
away. 


TENTH CHILD: 
I’ll take a clean handkerchief to 
school with me, 
Then if I need it in my pocket ’twill 
be. 
(Shows handkerchief.) 


ELEVENTH CHILD: 

I’ll remember to sneeze in my hankie 
so clean, 

To sneeze right out would be very 
mean. 


(Pretends to sneeze in handker- 
chief.) 


If I need to cough I’ll cough in it, 
too, 
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I'll not give cold germs to you and 
you. 
(Coughs in handkerchief, 
points to audience as he says 
you and you.) 


TWELFTH CHILD (carries a pen- 
cil): 
To put my fencil in my mouth is sad, 
It makes illness germsin the air so bad. 
(Shakes head.) 


THIRTEENTH CHILD: 


A very good citizen I’ll try to be, 
Then everyone will be proud of me. 
I’ll be so very quiet in school, 
Being quiet is a very good rule. 

I’ll walk in the hall instead of run, 
Doing just right at school is fun. 

If there’s anything I need to say, 


I’ll raise my hand in the nicest way. Ww 


(Raises hand.) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


FOURTEENTH CHILD: 
I’ll stop and look and listen 
Before I cross the street, 
Then I'll say to myself, 
‘‘Walk carefully, feet.’’ 


ALL: 


We want to be healthy, we want to 


be strong, 
e€ want to be happy the whole day 
long. 


Christopher Columbus 


or The Very Magnificent Lord Don Cristobal Colon 
By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


W aes the elementary school 
boys of Girard College, Philadelphia, 
had made a study of the voyages of 
Columbus, they tried to bring to 
their schoolmates and teachers a 
story that reached beyond the 
boundaries of stereotyped ‘“‘facts’’ 
concerning the great Admiral. Their 
assembly program, informal in its 
presentation, consisted of discussion, 
dramatic episodes, poetry and song, 
and brief talks about the pictures 
made by boy artists. The program is 
given here. 


Talking It Over 


lst Pupit: In Genoa, Italy, lived 
Christopher Columbus, or, as he was 
called there, Christofero Colombo. 
It was the 15th century and the 
seamen and traders of Europe were 
hoping to find an all-water route to 
China and India. They believed that 
the sensible thing to do was to 
try to reach the East by going in that 
direction—eastward. As Columbus 
grew older an idea grew with him. 
He would reach Marco Polo’s Ca- 
thay by going in the opposite 
direction. In August, 1492, his dream 
began to come true. He started 
across the Atlantic Ocean. He was 
going to reach the East by sailing 
westward. What he did not know 
was that two great continents lay 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, and that instead of finding a 
new route to the Indies, Spain would 
lay claim to a New World. 


Pupit: We found that the 
life of Columbus was like a mystery 
story. Here is the first mystery. 


(Two boys step forward witha 
large placard bearing the names 
“Christopher Columbus,” 
‘‘Christofero Colombo,’’ ‘‘Cris- 
tobal Colon.’’ The placard is 
placed on an easel as the speaker 
concludes his talk.) 


These are not the names of three 
men. They are the three names of 


one man—Christopher Columbus 
we call him, Cristébal Colén is the 
name he used. 

3RD Pupi_: When a scholar writes 
a book about a man who lived 500 
years ago, he can’t hunt up people 
who used to know the man and talk 
to them about him. He has to hunt 
up old letters, baptismal records, 
property deeds, diaries, maps, ship 
logs. These papers are called docu- 
ments. They give proof or evidence 
that certain things are true. The 
letters of Columbus to Ferdinand and 
Isabel,* his journals, his maps, all 
help scholars to find out what he 
thought and did. We call this evi- 
dence that comes from documents 
documentary evidence. 

(A boy holds up a large yellow 
card on which black letters have 
been pasted. They spell ‘‘docu- 
mentary evidence,’’ and after 
the audience has had time to 
read it the boy places the card on 
an easel.) 

4TH PupiL: Well, if Christopher 
Columbus, or Christofero Colombo, 
or Christébal Colén, or whatever 
you wish to call him— 

5TH PupiL: Don’t forget his titles, 
he had great titles, too. After he 
made his discoveries for Spain he 
was called The Very Magnificent 
Lord Don Cristébal Colén and also 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Vice- 
Regent and Governor of the Islands 
discovered in the Indies! 


4TH PupiL: Well, this is what 
I was going to ask. Jf Columbus was 
born in Italy, and if he grew up 
there, and if Italian is the language 
of Italy, why on earth did he write 
all his letters and journals in Span- 
ish? He wrote and spoke Spanish. 
I read that about him. 

6TH PupiL: He went to Spain, you 
know. He went to Portugal first. He 
didn’t stay in Italy. 

4TH Pupit: I know that, but why 
did he even write in Spanish to his 
own brother? When they lived in 
Italy, didn’t they talk to each other 
at home in Italian? 

7TH Pupit: Maybe not. Maybe 
they knew Spanish better. 

6TH Pupi_: How do you know all 
this? 

4TH Pupit: Documentary evi- 
dence! The letters of Columbus are 
written in Spanish—not only those 
to the Spanish monarchs, but those 
to his own family. 

2np PupiL: That’s another mys- 
tery—that and his three names. 

8TH Pupi_: Maybe his ancestors 
came from Spain and settled in 
Italy and kept on speaking Spanish 
at home. 

OtH Pupit: That’s what the 
author of the new book about 
Columbus thinks. He has found 
documentary evidence that shows 
that most likely Christopher Colum- 
bus, Cristébal Colén, you know, 
belonged to a family of Spanish- 
Jewish origin. Columbus was 4 
Christian by religion but his ances- 
ters followed the Jewish faith. That’s 
what de Madariaga thinks. He's 
the Spanish scholar who wrote the 
latest book about it all. 


10TH PupiL: Did you ever take 4 
good look at the maps the navigators 
used long ago? They were funny 
enough, I can tell you. No North 


*S. de Madariaga says, on page 410 
“‘The Spanish is Isabel.” 
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CHRISTOFERO COLOMBO 


COLON 


A problem in lettering 


America, no South America, only 
part of Africa. People once thought 
the Mediterranean was the middle of 
the world. Terra, Latin for earth, 
medi-terra, middle of the earth. 
But I read a poem that has a good 
idea in it: 
“We have no right to laugh and jeer 
At men whose outworn maps seem 
queer. 
Of all this earth that for us gleams, 
They knew but half—the rest was 
dreams.”’ 


4TH PupiL: No wonder men feared 
the Atlantic Ocean—the Boundless 
One, as they called it. 


litH PupiL: I think Columbus 
and his men had plenty of courage 
to set out in three little sailing ves- 
sels when lots of them believed 
their ships would come to the edge 
of the world and then drop off! Get 
that picture you made of the sea 
monster, Don. And here is a picture 
painted by Arthur. It shows a sea 
serpent attacking a ship. It is copied 
from an old print. People believed 
there were monsters like these in the 
Sea of Darkness. 

(Boys display large pictures of 
fabulous creatures of the deep.) 

12TH PupiL: Let’s act a_ short 
scene. It is the summer of 1492. 
Sailors are lounging around the 
harbor of Palos. Three ships are 
riding at anchor. A leading man of 
the town, Senor Pinzon, walks 
along the wharves trying to get men 
to man the ships of Columbus. All 
right, let’s go! 


SCENE 1 
PaLos 

(The players come briskly for- 
ward and fall into a tableau of 
Sailors lounging about the 
wharves. Several boys sit with 
legs hanging over the edge of the 
Stage as though over the edge of 
the docks. One sailor is whit- 
tling, one lies flat on his back 
sleeping in the sun, a cap pulled 
Over his face. One sailor points 


to the ships and talks of them to 
his friends. Enter Senor Pinzon.) 

Martin ALonso Pinzon (the 
chief seaman of Palos): Hearken, 
townsmen, a_ great opportunity 
awaits us all! Would you be raised 
above poverty? Then come away 
with us on this voyage. We go to a 
place where the houses are roofed 
with gold! (Sailors start with 
interest.) Good fortune awaits us 
across the sea. You will all come 
back to Spain rich and happy. Come, 
friends, sign with us! 


SAILor (coming forward and 
pointing toward the ships): What 
ships are these, Senor,—the Nina, 
the Pinta, and the Santa Maria? 

SENOR Pinzon: A great Admiral 
commands the fleet—Cristébal Co- 
lén. The ships go to find the Indies. 

SariLor: Do they go where Marco 
Polo went in days of old? 

SENOR Pinzon: Yes, but we take 
another route. We go to the East by 
sailing west across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Sartor: The Sea of Darkness? 

SAILoR: Don’t look at me! 

Sartor: I’m not going. 

Sartor: Where all those dragons 
are? 

SAILOR: 
by them. 


Sartor: They say if you go out far 
enough you strike boiling water. 

SaiLor: Oh, I don’t know, I’ve 
sailed down the African coast. I 
didn’t see any dragons. 

But you didn’t 
straight across the Sea of Darkness. 

Sartor: The ocean is flat and 
goes on and on to the edge of Infin- 
ity. 

Sartor: No, I have heard that it 
is not flat, but curved like the slope 
of a cataract. Down that awful slope 
the ship goes and never comes up 
again. 

SENOR Pinzon: Come, come, you 


I don’t want to be eaten 


Spanish names 


speak like cowards. Our king and 
queen, Ferdinand and Isabel, have 
themselves aided Cristébal Colén. 


Saicor: I have more than once 
sailed down the African coast and 
my father before me did likewise. 
He went with one of the expeditions 
of Prince Henry the Navigator. I 
am no coward, Senor, I’ll go with 
Admiral Colén. 

SENOR Pinzon: Good man! 

SaiLor: No coward am I, Senor, 
I'll go, too! 

SENOR Pinzon: You speak like 
men. 

Sartor: I will sign for the voyage, 
Senor. 

SENOR Pinzon: You well, 
townsmen, you will go to a land 
where every house has a golden roof. 
Come, friends, sign with us. This is 
the most daring voyage the world 
has ever known. 


(The men gather around Senor 
Pinzon as though to sign for the 
voyage. The sleeping sailor is 
awakened by his mates and 
dragged forward to sign also. 
This picture is held for ten sec- 
onds, after which the players 
resume their own characters and 
find places for themselves on the 
stage.) 

Remarks 

Pupi_: And so the ships were 
manned and Senor Pinzon became 
one of Admiral Colén’s captains— 
Captain of The Pinta. We have all 
heard about the three ships—The 
Nina, The Pinta and The Santa 
Maria. The Spanish names mean— 

La Nina—The Girl 
La Pinta—The Painted One 
Santa Maria—Saint Mary 

(Boys display cards bearing the 
Spanish names and their trans- 
lations.) 


On August 3, 1492, at sunrise they 
set sail. 

PupIic: Let’s act a scene on board 
ship when they almost had mutiny, 
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Alfonso will be Admiral Colén, and 
Ken will be the ringleader among the 
sailors. Ready? 


SCENE 2* 
On Boarp SHIP 


(The players create a picture of 
angry sailors gathering on the 
deck of a ship.) 

SANCHO, THE RINGLEADER! I tell 
you we shall never see our homes 
again. 

Sartor: The Admiral showed us 
on the map the place where we 
should find land. We have long ago 
passed that and there is no land. 

Sa1Lor: He was wrong! 

Sartor: He may be wrong in all 
things. We shall find no gold. There 
may be no land. 

(Murmurs of anger from the 
mob.) 

Sa1Lor: We may sweep over the 
brink of the earth down, down, 
down, down, forever and ever. 


SaiLor: Or we may land where 
wild men with the faces of dogs live. 
(Expressions of fear.) 

SaiLor: Yes, savages whose heads 
grow on their stomachs! 

(Laughter mingled with fear.) 

Sartor: And women with the 
talons of hawks to tear our flesh to 
fragments. 

SaiLcor: And many-headed giants 
whose very eyes will turn us to stone. 


SancHo (with great secrecy): 
Let us throw the Admiral into the 
sea some night and sail home. 

(The sailors start back in alarm.) 

SaiLor (approvingly): He is a 
foreigner. He comes from Genoa in 
Italy. He is no Spaniard. Come, let 
us band together and rid ourselves 
of this madman. 

(Mounting anger.) 

Sa1Lor: Remember that night 
when we lay off the Canary Islands? 
I saw flames leaping out of a moun- 
tain. It was an ill omen, I tell you. 

Saitor (mockingly): But the 
Admiral said it was only a volcano 
such as he had often seen in Italy— 
like Mt. Vesuvius and Mt. Etna. 

Sa1Lor: When fire bursts from the 
earth I like it not. This is an evil 
voyage. 

Saitor: On August 3rd we set 
sail. It is October now, more than 
two months later, and we still see no 
shore. 

(Growls from the mob.) 


SaAILor (fiercely): I say, seize the 
Admiral. 


Roprico: That is mutiny! 


* Based on Columbus Sails by C. Wal- 
ter Hodges. Copyright, 1939, by Coward- 
McCann, Inc., and on There Go the Ships 
by Basil Mathews; Round Table Press, Inc. 


SaiLor: And what is this to be 
forever at sea on an ocean that has 
no shore! Come, men, let us band 
together. 


(The players mass together and 
there is a babble of angry talk. 


The young artist 


The picture is held for ten sec- 
onds and then the sailors scatter 
again.) 

Sartor: All right, suppose we put 
it in writing; but if he refuses, what 
then? 


SancHo: Look at it square, mates. 
It’s his life against ours—and him 
not right in his head. 

Sartor: There’s no two ways. If 
he must seek that fairyland of his, 
he must seek it alone. Let him swim 
for it, say I. 

(Rumbling anger of the mob 
increases.) 

Roprico: You’d best leave me 
out of this. I’m not having any hand 
in murder. 


SaILor: Rodrigo’s right. Mutiny 
will hang us all. 

(He pantomimes the rope 
around his neck.) 

SancHo: There’s need of 
drowning the Admiral. All we have 
to do, if he won’t heed us, is to lock 
him in his cabin. We can sail back 
without his help. 


Sartor: Ha! And have him clap 
us all in irons when we get there! 
Have him send us to the galleys! 
No, thankee. I’ve not long come 
from there. 


(He shows his ankles scarred 
by shackles.) 

SancHo: No danger. He can’t do 
that. Who’ll testify against us? 


Come on, mates, we will see the 
Admiral. 


THE Mos (advancing toward 
the Admiral’s cabin): We want 
the Admiral! We want the Admiral! 
Admiral Colén! 


(The door opens and the Ad- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


mural comes slowly and proudly 
forward into their midst. The 
men fall back and group them- 
selves into two crowds.) 

THe ApMIRAL: Who is 
spokesman? 


Sancuo: I, Senor. 
THE ADMIRAL: Well? 


SANCHO: We are all of one mind, 
Senor, we won’t go any farther. 


THE ADMIRAL: Your reasons? 


SANCHO: Reasons enough! Turn 
back, Senor! 


THE ADMIRAL: Since when did an 
Admiral take orders from his crew? 
But I will listen to your reasons, if 
they are good. 


(Sancho is silent.) 


THE Mos: Speak up, Sancho! Tell 
him, Sancho! Let him have it! 

THE ApmIRAL: No need! No need! 
I know your reasons well. We have 
already gone farther into the Ocean 
Sea than any have dared to do before 
us. So now we should return home 
and puff ourselves up and tell our 
friends what brave men we are to 
have gone so far. That’s so, isn’t it? 

(Growls from the crew.) 


That flag was presented to us by 
our sovereigns and it is the token of 
their faith in us. Shall we return it 
to them and say, ‘‘We failed. Let 
someone else find the way?”’ 

Sartor: The way to nowhere. 
(Nasty laughter from the crew.) 

THE ApmiRAL: What sort of men 
are you? 

SANCHO (turning to his gang): 
What do you say, lads? Do we turn 
about? 

Sartor: No, let us wait longer. 


SaiLor: The provisions are run- 
ning low. We shall have to turn 
back soon. 


THE ApmIRAL: Three days! Three 
days more and then, if we have not 
sighted land, I will turn back. 
(Sancho confers with the sailors.) 

SancuHo: Aye, aye, Senor, it is a 
good offer. We agree. 

THE ApmiIRAL: All of you? 

THE Mos: Aye! Aye! 

THE ApMIRAL: Very well, then, I 
too agree. Upon this crucifix I swear 
that if by the third midnight from 
tonight we have not sighted land, 
I will give the order. We will put 
back to Spain. 

(Abruptly he walks away and 
returns to his cabin. The men 
follow him with their eyes and 
then disperse.) 


PoEM 
At the conclusion of this scene 
three boys step forward and in turn 
recite stanzas of Joaquin Mié£iller’s 
poem, Columbus. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Brownie Mask 
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In the Hallowe'en Parade 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


Witches, clowns and acrobats, 
Ghosts and goblins, brownies, cats, 
Dancing gypsies, fairies, elves, 
Having fun among themselves; 
Trooping, swooping, hobbling by, 
In the twinkling of an eye; 

Bright and happy, every one, 

In their gay October fun. 


A Hallowe’en Parade! What fun! This is something in which the whole school 
can participate. To the tiny tots in the kindergarten and the seniors in high 
school, October is the month of gayety and parties, the occasion for boisterous 
merriment and frivolity. 


After recess is over for the afternoon, all the classes gather in the big school 
yard and line up for the grand march around the neighboring block. If you are 
fortunate in having a band, music will lend atmosphere to this strangest 
procession of the year. If no music is available substitute plenty of noise with 
drums, whistles, tambourines, etc., contributed by the Kindergarten Orchestra. 
First in the promenade will march the little tots. Resplendent in brightly 
colored paper hats, false faces, and an occasional display of father’s or moth- 
er’s clothes, they wend their way amidst the cheers of their classmates. Older 
children in turn will fall into line and, before long, the entire neighborhood will 
take on the appearance of an autumn carnival. 


There should be no limit to the extent in which one might venture in planning 
his costume. Here is an opportunity for every child to create anything he 
chooses. Imagination must have no strings tied to it; the more ridiculous and 
grotesque the finished product, the more popular it becomes. No one needs to 
spend a great amount of money to be judged King of the parade. Old clothes, 
gunny sacks, paper hats, canes, crutches, sheets, and many other ‘‘on hand’”’ 
materials make one eligible to march. After the parade is over, each class may 
retire to its own room to enjoy eats and games until dismissal time. Let the 
children plan their own party, bring poppers and pop their own corn, invite 
guests and do their serving; it should be children’s day in its entirety. Even 
teacher needs to let down and be one of the crowd. She will take on a new 
popularity which she might previously have been denied. 


Hallowe’en is the one day of the year on which anything can happen. Let’s 
make it a real day of entertainment in the schoolroom, after which the children 
will settle down and resume their studies with a new spirit of good fellowship. 


Suggestions for Making Hats and Masks 


Although a number of children will always buy masks and costumes to 
wear in the parade, there will be plenty of children unable to afford these 


- commercial products. For the benefit of these youngsters, some clever creations 


may be designed from wrapping paper and paper sacks large enough to cover 
one’s head. You will find on this page a number of suggestions for faces which 
may be drawn or painted. Crayola and calcimine paint contribute color to the 
interesting patterns on cone-shaped hats made of brown or white wrapping 
paper. 

Witches, pumpkins, apples, brownies, etc., are fitting subjects for these 
decorative designs. For variation, a brownie mask or a jolly jack-o’-lantern 
face works in nicely. Let the children experiment; let them revive the summer 


memories of carnivals and circus parades and turn the last bright October day 
into a pageantry of color and fun. 
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HALLOWE'EN NUMBER WORK Flora C. Rue 


Pumpkins, pumpkins, everywhere, 
Here is one, and two are there, 
Another in the garden grows, 


' And in the field are two long rows. 


he 


In each row I counted nine 
There’s one hidden by a stone, 
And here’s another all alone. 


Farmer Johnson buys eleven. 
Farmer Reid says, ‘‘I’ll take seven.”’ 

: Little Jack says, ‘‘I want one, 

A golden pumpkin is such fun. 

>. ‘‘T’ll cut two funny pointed eyes, 

- A nose and mouth I'll make besides. 

A lighted candle I'll put in 

: So every one can see him grin.”’ 


‘*Give me the biggest of them all, 
Either round, or flat or tall,’’ 


Says Cook, **I’ll make a pumpkin pie. 


hus Mila Who wants a piece say, I—I—I.’’ 


~ 


How many pumpkins were there in all?........... 


} 
4 | | || 
\ We, (ll 
af 
ay 
| Abst 
How many did Farmer Johnson buy?.............. 
How many did Farmer Reid take?..............00. 
How many did Jock 
How many pumpkins did Cook use for a pie?...... 
| How many pumpkins were taken in all?........... 
| How many pumpkins were left?.............2+e002 
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Louise D. Tessin 


x 


Simple Simon 
Sat on a chair. 


He wore a small hat 

On his bright yellow hair. 

And on a small table 

Before him, you see, 

He played with his toys 

As nice as can be. 

He played with his train 

And his small Teddy bear. 

He played with his doll 

That has black fuzzy hair. 

He played with his bunny. | 

He played with his ball. wn 
Just how many toys 
Did he play with in all?........ 


NUD 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


a] Three bats sleeping upside down, 
And two more are close by, 
If all the bats were on the wing 
How many bats would fly? 


Four kitten faces in a row, 

One kitten all alone, 

Add all the kittens that you see— 
How much is four and one? 


And here are two tall witches’ hats, 
_ And here three more I see; 


Count all the hats that you can find— 
How many will that be? 
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SAFETY IN USING TOOLS ' Sara Rehtus MA 


SAFETY POSTER AND BOOKLET SUGGESTIONS 


SAFETY | 


ON BOOKLETS 


RU LES OR POSTERS 


1S EASILY 
DONE WITH 
BLACK 


AND 
YON. 
v4 CRAYON 


1. HOLD A NAIL WHILE 
YOU TAP IT. | 
2. THEN TAKE YOUR | 
HIT HARD. mia SAFETY | 


RULES | 


| FOR 
SAMPLE PAGES them, TOOLS 

OF SAFETY RULES. 


EITHER DRAWINGS OR 
CLIPPINGS OF FURNITURE 


USE TOOLS SAFELY MIGHT BE USED IN A 


HOUSE BOOKLET. 
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MAKING PLAY FURNITURE 


TOP AND FRONT OPEN 


ROOMS MAY BE PARTS OF 
LARGE WOODEN OR PASTE- 
BOARD BOXES. AFTER 
EITHER PAPERING OR PAINT- 
ING WALLS AND FLOOR, 
PASTE PAPER WIN- 
DOWS ON INSIDE 
WALLS. CURTAINS 
OF CLOTH MAY BE 
TACKED ABOVE 
WINDOWS. 


Oe 


IF ANOTHER ROOM IS DESIRED, 
SET ANOTHER BOX BESIDE THE 
FIRST, CUTTING A DOOR BETWEEN 


SET ROOMS ON BENCH OR 
TABLE CONVENIENT FOR CHILDREN 
THEY MAY NOW MAKE THE 
FURNITURE, AFTER MEASURING 
TO GET A SCALE SVITABLE 
TO THE SIZE OF THE ROOM. 


STRONG PASTE- pce 


MAY TABLE 
BE SUBSTITUTED 


IF NECESSARY 
FOR LIGHTER 
PARTS OR 
UNUSUAL 
SHAPES, 


LARGE 


| {4 sPoOOoLs 
GLUED 


TOGETHER 
HANDLES MIGHT 
BE THUMBTACK 
HEADS. PAINT 
ON DETAILS 
WHEN NECESSARY, 


DRESSER 
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Sara Rehtus 


EXAMPLE OF ROOM ARRANGEMENT 


THE TYPE OF ROOM OR ROOMS DECIDED ON 1S DEPENDENT 
ON CURRENT INTEREST, AND SEASONS, AN EARLY TYPE 
INTERIOR AS SHOWN ABOVE !S SIMPLY MADE. PIC- 
TURES IN TEXTS ILLUSTRATING FAVORITE STORIES MAy 
BE INSPIRATIONAL. A MODERN ROOM MIGHT BE A BASIS 
FOR SEASONAL DECORATION. REAL DOLLS, OR CuT-OvTS 
ADD INTEREST» HALLOWEEN, THANKSGIVING AND 
CHRISTMAS SCENES COULD BE WORKED OUT IW DETAIL. 


CHEST 


HAVE CHILDREN COLLECT ANY SMALL 
WOODEN BOXES OF VARIOUS SIZES 
AND WOOD COTTINGS SUCH AS ARE 
DISCARDED BY LUMBER ESTABL)SH- 
MENTS OR BuILDERS. 


CANDLES MAY 
BE BIRTHDAY 
CAKE SIZE. Gn 


PASTEBOARD 
SIDES 


GLUED ON 


USE NAILS OR GLUE TO SECURE 
PARTS TOGETHER - 


BENCH 
2 BLOCKS 

AND SIMPLE BED 
A CROSSPIECE SHAPE 


PAINT STONE DESIGN 


R 
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HALLOWE’EN PARTY FAVORS Sara Rehtus 


1 HALLOWEEN FAVOR CUP NAME MAY BE PASTED ON R 


USE PAPER 
MATERIALS NEEDED \ FASTENERS 
SMALL PAPER CuPS CPICNIC OR A ON SIDES 


BAKING CuPS MAY BE USED. ) 
IF OF GAY ASSORTED COLORS, 
THEY ARE MORE ATTRACTIVE 

BLACK CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
FOR CATS AND CONNECTING 
STRIPS ATTACHED TO CUP 

BRIGHT COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
FOR EYES AND FOR BASE 
ON WHICH CATS STAND 

PAPER FASTENERS 

PASTE 

SCISSORS 


OF CuP 


AFTER FOLDING 
CATS’ BACKS, PASTE 
THEIR LEGS ON 
OuTSIDE OF BASE 
AS SHOWN IN 
PICTURE ABOVE 


e@eae® 
G103- 
~d103 - 


PASTE TO INSIDE 


LEG 
wa 


Cut 2 STRIPS oF 
BLACK PAPER 


2 A JACK-0- LANTERN 
FAVOR MADE 

BY DECORATING 
AN ORANGE 


NAME MAY BE 
WRITTEN 

ON BACK 
OF BAND 


MATERIALS: 
AN ORANGE, A TOOTHPICK, BLACK 
PAPER, GREEN PAPER FOR LEAF, 
PASTE AND SC1ISSOR5 

CUT EYES, NOSE AND MOUTH 

OF BLACK PAPER. PASTE 

q IN PLACE ON ORANGE. 

Cut GREEN LEAF ON WHICH 

NAME 1S WRITTEN. FOR 

STEM, BREAK TOOTHPICK 

\N HALF. WRAP END IN 


PASTED BLACK PAPER. PIERCE 
ORANGE THROUGH LEAF. 


3 WITCH DECORATION 
FOR GLASSES 


ENOS y, 
Ce», 
"4 


CUT ORANGE PAPER 
BAND witH MOON 
CENTER. PASTE 
WITCH ON MOON. 
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JACOB AND JOHN 


Louise D. Tessin 


Jacob would look so much 
better if he did not walk so 
stoop-shouldered. 


John walks with his 
toes straight ahead, his 
head up and his chest out. 


Jacob does not know 
that he can injure his 
back by lifting a heavy ane, 
box in a_bent-over 
position. 


John keeps his 
back straight, his 
feet flat on the 
floor and bends 
his knees to lift 
the box. 


Jacob droops his 
shoulder as he carries 


his books. 


John keeps his 
shoulders level and 
his back straight when 
he carries his books. 
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Seasons 
By MARGUERITE GODE 


‘‘What are the seasons of the year?”’ 
Asks Ebenezer Cottontail. 

To find the answer, he must search 
For proven clues that never fail. 


In wood and meadow, stream and sky, 
He’ll look for signs that will explain 

What seasons bring the ice and snow, 
The first white frosts, the gentle rain. 


Across the fields, the corn stands brown, 
And in the orchard down the road, 
Old apple trees like peddlers gay 
Are carrying their mellow load. 


The hills are burning brilliant flames 
Of sumac red and scrub-oak brown 

And chimneys squatted on the roofs 
Unwind blue smoke above the town. 


“It’s autumn,”’ Ebenezer says, 
‘With color scattered everywhere, 
When puffs of crisp, spice-scented wind 
Send bright leaves dancing on the air.”’ 


Tomorrow he will go to town 

And buy a suit of warmer clothes. 
For after autumn days are past, 

We must prepare for winter snows. 


Questions to Answer 


What are the other seasons of the year? 
What season brings ice? 

What season brings warm weather? 
When do we have flowers and birds? 
Name some of the first signs of spring. 
What season do you like best of all? 
Which is the coldest part of the year? 
Do the seasons differ in various parts of the world? 
What fruits like hot weather? 

What kind of weather do polar bears like? 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin 


OCTOBER 
TUE WED THUR 


2 3 
9 10 
16 17 
23 24 
30 


D 
| 
¥ | y 
1 4 5 
7 8 11. 12 
13 14 15 18 19 
20 21 22 25 26 
27 28 29 
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October Arts 
and Crafts 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


When shrieking, old witches ride through 
the air, 

And spooky, black bats dart here and there, 

When owls are hooting from some distant 
tree 

And the moon o’er the corn seems strange 
as can be, 

When the eyes of every black cat shimmer 
green, 

I know that it surely must be Hallowe’en. 


October Calendar 
(Page 31) 


The picture for our October calen- 
dar portrays some of these very 
things. The sky may be a shade of 
green-blue. The moon can be yellow. 
Make the pumpkin a deeper yellow 
with orange eyes, nose and mouth. 
The light at the feet of the little 
girl should also be yellow. Paint the 
little girl in colors that show up well 
against the sky. Then mount the 
entire picture on a selection of con- 
struction papers, perhaps of three 
different colors. 

The picture may be used for story 
telling or general discussion work. 


Hallowe’en Masks 
(Page 37) 


Here is a practical problem that 
allows for much imagination and 
creative work. (1) is the pattern for 
the mask. (2) has painted areas and 
painted eyelashes added. (3) Here 
again, the surface has been painted, 
and the edge has been scalloped. 
(4) This shows the mask with a 
painted border and cut-paper stars 
and eyelashes added (c). (B) These 
are also cut-paper decorations to be 
pasted over the openings of the 
eyes. (A) is a Dennison paper 
reinforcement added over the hole 
at either end to strengthen the mask. 
Make the mask of white or colored 
construction paper. Tie a_ string 
through both holes. 


Hallowe’en Cut-Outs 


(Page 36) 
This should be a problem in 
creative facial expressions. The 


pumpkin is cut from deep yellow 
paper, and can be flat, round or 
elliptical. (1-2-3) shows a variation 
in the line that marks the lid on the 
pumpkin. See how the stem grows 
to the pumpkin. 


Suggest the different shapes that 
eyes, nose and mouth can have. Let 
the pupils cut two eyes from folded 
paper, a nose and a mouth of their 
own choice. 

The lines indicating the sections 
of the pumpkin may be drawn across 
the entire surface or be broken, as 
(4), or may not be put in at all, as 
(6). Let the children experiment in 
developing facial expressions by 
shifting the cut parts about. The 
eyes may be high up on the face, as 
(7), or set lower, as (4). This applies 
to the nose and mouth, too. 

The cut-out pumpkin faces can be 
mounted as a border or pinned to a 
long thread across one corner of the 
room. Figure 5 suggests a window 
transparency. 


Peter, Peter Pumpkin 
Eater Poster 


(Pages 34-35) 


This poster, we feel, is particularly 
appropriate for this month. Trace 
the outlines upon a large sheet of 
white construction paper and color 
as desired. It would look well to then 
mount it upon two sheets of con- 
struction paper of different colors. 

The two halves of the poster may 
be carefully mounted upon a heavy 
paper, then colored and remounted. 


Patriotic Borders 
(Page 38) 


The figure construction here rep- 
resents a patriotic border, but we 
are including it this month, because 
pupils may wish to illustrate Hal- 
lowe’en figures in silhouette. This 
method of figure construction affords 
the easiest possibilities of action 
figure development. Shift the parts 
about to create new postures before 
pasting the pieces together and 
mounting them. Or they may be 
mounted piece by piece, adding 
necessary details afterwards. Cut 
parts from folded papers to secure 
many of one kind. 


Arithmetic Rhymes 
(Page 24) 
Here are some facts about Simple 


Simon that we have never read 
before, and it involves simple read- 
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ing, arithmetic and writing. These 
sheets may be mimeographed and 
given to the pupils for seat work. 
Or, if the verse is written upon the 
blackboard, the pupils may do the 
number work at their seats, and use 
the information as suggestions for 
drawing. 


Decorative Labels 
(Page 33) 


The members of the 4-H Clubs 
will welcome this problem. Why not 
apply a lesson in cut-paper decora- 
tions to real glasses of jelly that 
they have learned to make. A little 
later, these make nice gifts, or prize 
displays at fair time. 

(1) is a plain, rectangular label. 
Add a narrow border and the name. 
Paste or glue to the side of the glass. 
Add further decorations cut from 
colored papers. It is best to build up 
the decorations, piece by piece, on 
the glass to make them stick neatly. 

(2) was developed from a scalloped 
circle. 

(3) The label may be cut out 
with a pinking shears. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 21) 


Every American should look as 
nice as possible, and that means 
he must be washed and dressed 
neatly and clean. 


Song for October 
(Page 42) 


The inspiration for this song was 
taken from the very kind of story 
books you may have at home or in 
school. Perhaps you can draw some 
of the characters mentioned in the 
song. 


Jacob and John 
(Page 29) 


Here we have another page of 
illustrated lessons in good posture. 
Every little lady and young gentle- 
man must learn these to be a real 
success. 
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DECORATIVE LABELS Louise D. Tessin 
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HALLOWE’EN MASKS Louise D. Tessin 
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The Poetry Corner 


FALLING LEAVES 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


Yellow and orange, 
Red and brown, 

Leaves are falling 
Down and down. 


That’s because 
The Fall is here 

Bringing Winter 
Very near. 


SUNSET 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


Oh, something very lovely 
Has happened to the sky! 
Come, see the flaming colors 
That reach so wide and high! 


The sun has just departed, 
And sends his greetings back, 

He hung these scarlet curtains 
Along his fiery track! 


Oh, something most unusual, 
As lovely as can be, 

Is hanging in the heavens 
For all of us to see! 


THE OWL AND 
THE WIND 


By VERA M. BALDWIN 


The owl says, ‘““‘WHOO’’— 

The wind does, too; 

But the owl is a bird with a weird- 
like call, 

And the wind is something you 
can’t see at all. 


The owl, you know, sits up in a tree, 

His eyes as starey as can be; 

The wind just whistles and plays 
about, 

Until it blows itself right out. 


OCTOBER’S QUILT 
By Mae Norton Morris 


Red and yellow, green and brown, 

Like patchwork pieces the leaves 
drift down. 

I skip ’way up on my toes and try 

To catch just one that goes twirling 
by; 


Red and yellow, brown and green, 

With scraps of orange set in between, 

Making a quilt that is warm and 
bright 

To cover the ground on a frosty 
night. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


The fields and trees 
Are turning brown, 

And russet leaves 
Come floating down! 


They make a carpet 
On our street 

That I can scuffle 
With my feet! 


Sometimes I rake them 
In a pile, 

And crawl beneath them 
For awhile. 


Sometimes I toss them 
Overhead, 

Or lie upon them 
For a bed! 


THE OWL 
By Vivian G. GouLEepD 


The owl is a bird 
With very large eyes, 
That always look scarey 
And full of surprise. 


I guess that’s because 
He’s heard and has seen 
So many queer things 
At each Hallowe’en. 


LEAFY BLANKET 
By Vivian G. GouLED 


When the 
turning 
From lovely green to red, 
They fall and make a blanket 
On my summer flower bed. 


leaves have finished 


AIR LINES 


By Marie ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


Look in all the maple trees, 
You will see start in the breeze 
Tiny airships painted green, 
Lightest that were ever seen. 


See them as they wing their way 
Where the flitting sunbeams play 
Hide-and-seek, among the leaves, 
Where the spring a garden weaves. 


Watch them as they fly away, 
Bearing seeds by night and day; 
That more maple trees may grow 
Where the winds of springtime blow. 
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WHIRLIGIG LEAVES 


By ELEANoR DENNIS 


Millions and billions of whirligig 
leaves, 

Dropping and dripping like rain 
from the eaves. 

Scarlet and golden and yellow and 
brown, 

Floating and whirling and slithering 
down. 

Making a carpet most three inches 
deep, 

Lovely to wade in and rake in a heap, 

Lovely for all kinds of somersaults, 


too, 

Handsprings and flips like the circus 
clowns do. 

Millions and billions of whirligig 
leaves 


Dropping and dripping like rain 
from the eaves. 


I'VE A SPOOKY JACK- 


O’-LANTERN 
By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


I’ve a spooky Jack-o’-Lantern, 
And I mean to frighten you, 

I shall creep up to your window 
Hallowe’en, and holler, ‘‘Boo!”’ 


I’ve a candle and a holder 
That I mean to put inside; 

It will show his eyes a-gleaming, 
And his grin so very wide! 


I’ve a spooky Jack-o’-Lantern, 
One my brother Danny made; 
On Hallowe’en, I’m coming, 
But I hope you’re not afraid! 


THE BOY COLUMBUS 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


Christopher Columbus 
Played beside the sea, 
Beside a blue harbor 
In sunny Italy. 


He had a lot of play boats 
Like the other boys, 

To whom playing sailor 
Brought the finest joys. 


And when he was a big boy 
Proud he sailed away, 

As a truly sailor 
On a happy day. 


To eastward, to westward, 
He sailed until he knew 
Enough to find the great land, 
The land of me and you. 


|| 
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The Story of Columbus 


Made from Mother's Scrap-Bag in Montage Art 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


F on years, primary children have been mounting 
pictures. Paste has ever been associated with Primary 
Art. And now MOUNTING comes into its own in 
Montage Art. In Montage we step over time and space. 
The picture not only combines materials, in fact a whole 
range of them, but is a pictured assemblage of ideas 
pertaining to a single subject, OVERLAPPING in a 
most creative way, presenting the whole story in its 
entirety from suggestive parts. The three dimensional 
idea, always postponed to a later date, fits simply into 
this rather new type of art. 

The stirring tale of Christopher Columbus (Don 
Christébal Col6n) becomes very much alive and the 
**1492” and other documented facts become revived, as 
the picture develops with the help of each member of the 
class. The Montage picture can interpret the discovery 
of America in its dramatic whole. 


Before starting the picture, review the story: 


1—The boy Columbus and his love of the sea. 

2—The belief of Columbus that the world was 
round. 

3—His desire to find a westward route to India. 

4—Turned down by the King of Italy and the 
King of France. 

5—Queen Isabella selling her jewels to finance the 
voyage. 

6—The ships—Pinta, Nina, and Santa Maria. 

7—Mutiny on board the Santa Maria. 

8—Discovery of land. The Indians. 

9—Landing of Columbus and his men. 

10—Thanking God for His Providence. 


The Picture 
(A Class Activity) 


Use a mounting paper; suggested 
size, x The three parts of 
the overlapping story may be: 


I—Columbus in the Court of King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. 
II—A part of the rigged Santa 
Maria. 
III—Landing of Columbus and his 
men on the sand—they plant 
the flag of Spain. 


Materials Needed 


1—Scraps of bright-colored silk, 
satin, velvet, and other mate- 
rials for the court costumes. 

2—Tin-foil for crowns of the King 
and Queen. 

3—White muslin for ship sails and 
thread for ropes. 

4—Bits of common cloth for cos- 
tumes of sailors and Indians. 

5—Little feathers for Indians’ head- 
dress. 

6—Sand for the Landing Scene on 
the beach. 


Procedure 


1—Cut the materials and dress the paper dolls, using 
paste. 

2—Cut ‘out little crowns of tin-foil and paste on the 
heads of the King and Queen, letting the crowns 
stand out. 

3——Make headdress of little feathers for each Indian. 

4—-Put cloth sail on sail pattern and rig paper ship with 
threads according to the picture. 

5S—Make Spanish flag and stick tiny staff through the 
paper where sand is pasted. 


Now see that each part of the picture overlaps the next. 


CourRT SHIP LANDING 
SCENE OF 
CoLUMBUS 


Sample of the placing of the picture 


With Irving Berlin’s God Bless America ringing 
through the country, it would seem possible that one of 
the very next big MOVIES might be THE DISCOV- 
ERY OF AMERICA. It has such possibilities. The 
Educational Film Catalog lists but one Columbus Movie 
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Spanish Man of War Flag 


now; however, there are several very good biographies of 
Columbus on the market. Some of them are quite new. 


1—‘‘Columbus Sails,” C. Walter Hodges. (This has 


beautiful colored plates.) 


2—‘‘Christopher Columbus,” Salvador De Madariaga. 


Yellow 


Spanish Flag 
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Yellow 
Red 


Yellow 


Red 
Yellow 


Spanish Merchant Flag 


3—‘‘There Go the Ships,’”’ Basil Matthews. (This one 
has much conversation.) 


This article does not presume to have given any more 


than a lead in this assemblage activity. It can be worked 


out very simply or as elaborately as one wishes. 


Fall Fun 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


A, ACORN hike would be fun 
this nice fall weather. Call your 
friends together and ask your big 
sister to go with you. 

And don’t forget! Every boy and 
girl must take a paper sack or a 
small basket to put the acorns in. 

You should find a number of 
acorns on the grass under any oak 
tree, unless the squirrels have been 
there before you. Then you will see 
nothing but empty acorn-cups, and 
a few wormy acorns. 

Look at the acorns in the picture! 
They are different shapes and sizes. 
You may find still more acorns, for 
there are many kinds of oak trees in 
our land. Acorns, like No. 1, are 
easy to find. They grow on the 
White Oak Tree. Fat acorns with a 
flat-shaped cup, like No. 2, grow on 
the Red Oak. Very small acorns 


grow on the Willow Oak. And acorns 
with mosslike cups grow on the 
Burr Oak. See No. 3. 

Here are two ways of using your 
acorns when you get home. 

If you want to grow a young oak 
tree, place an acorn in the neck of a 
bottle filled with water. Add more 
water every day if it needs it, for the 
bottom of the acorn must be kept 
wet. 

In a week or less a tiny root will 
go down into the water. Then in a 
short time the root will grow and 
send out more roots. As the days 
pass a shoot will grow out of the top, 
from which will unfold a few leaves. 

Later, if it is not too cold, you will 
be able to plant your young oak tree 
in your garden. 


Be careful that you do not break 
the young roots as you pull them 
from the bottle. Dig a hole deep 
enough to take the roots. Push the 
earth back in gently, and pat it 
down at the top. 

Keep the seedling well watered, 
and watch it grow. 

You can make plump looking 
geese with some of your other acorns. 

Draw some heads on a thin sheet 
of cardboard. Cut them out, and 
put eyes on both sides of the heads. 
Then make a small cut at the top of 
the acorn and slip the neck in. 

For legs, break a wooden match- 
stick in two. Make two holes on the 
bottom of an acorn with the point of 
your pencil, and push the match- 
stick legs in. The legs should be 
rather short, or the goose will not 
stand. 

Fat pigs can be made with the 
big acorns in the same way. Remem- 
ber to give the pig four legs. Look at 
the picture to see where to stick 
them into the acorn. 
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| HAVE A LOVELY STORY BOOK 
WITH PICTURES BRIGHT AND GAY, 
IT TELLS ABOUT A LITTLE HORSE 
WHOSE NAME WAS DAPPLE GRAY. 

THERES A STORY ABOUT THE MAN IN THE MOON, 
AND A VERSE ABOUT SULKY SUE, 

AND A POEM ABOUT MY OLD BLACK HEN 
AND THE WOMAN WHO LIVED IN THE SHOE. 


HAVE A LOVE-LY STOR-Y BOOK | 
HAVE A LOVE-LY STOR-Y BOOK IT 


READ IT MAN--Y 


RHYMES. THERES A/STOR-Y A-BOUT THE THREE BROWN BEARS AND A |PO-EM A -BOUT BOY 


BLUE AND A{VERSE A-GOUT THE |PIP- ERS SON, WON-DER IF IT CAN BE | TRUE. 
COLE AND AJ PIC-TURE A-BOUT THE [QUEEN OF HEARTS AND THE THREE WISE MEN IN THE |BOWL 
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A Little Spider Learns 
to Fly 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


ie WAS as warm and sunny as 

a summer day, but down by the 
brook’s edge the leaves of a little 
swamp-maple tree were scarlet. Pur- 
ple asters and yellow goldenrod 
stood knee-high in the pasture. 

Hairy Woodpecker liked to watch 
the red and yellow leaves as they 
twirled down from the trees, espe- 
cially the ones which fell into the 
brook where they floated swiftly 
away. They looked like tiny sailboats 
as they whirled and bobbed along. 

On an old fence post in the pasture 
a little spider sat sunning herself. 
She had lived there all her life and 
wanted to travel and see the world. 
*‘Ho-hum!”’ said she, “‘I wish I had 
wings.” At just that moment a 
silky milkweed parachute flew by. 
Attached to the parachute was a 
small brown seed. Up, up, up, flew 
the feathery thing, the little seed 
holding fast to it and swinging in the 
breeze. Out over the pasture it flew 
and away toward the orchard. Soon 
another milkweed seed-parachute fol- 
lowed the first one. Somewhere a milk- 
weed seed-pod had burst and scat- 
tered her seedlings into the sunshine 
and a little breeze had caught them 
and tossed them high into the air. 

“Even seeds can fly,” sighed the 
little spider. “Ho-hum! I wish I 
had wings.”’ And because she wished 
and wished and wished very hard, 
something happened. The little spi- 
der thought of a plan. “Maybe I 
can fly,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I’m 
going to try.” 

With her spinning tubes she spun 
a silken thread which the wind 
caught and carried above her. It was 
so light that it floated in the sun- 
shine and almost lifted her from the 
fence post. Suddenly, when she had 
made it a little longer, she jumped 
from the post and up she went! 
“Hi-ho, up, up, I go!” she sang. 
Why hadn’t she tried to do it before? 


There she was flying away into the 
world like the bees and the butter- 
flies and the birds. Higher and higher 
she flew and in the same direction the 
milkweed seed-parachute had flown. 
As she floated over the trees in the 
old orchard she spun another band 
of silk, making it as long as the first 
one, and somehow she managed to 
make a tiny basket of silk for her 
feet. Now she was quite ready for a 
long, long journey. 

Hairy Woodpecker had watched 
the autumn leaves float down the 
brook until he had grown sleepy, and 
so he had decided to take a nap. He 
had been asleep quite a while when 
he heard a tiny voice calling: ‘‘Wake 
up, Hairy—wake up and watch me 
fly!’ 

Hairy saw only what he thought 
was a seed-balloon drifting by—a 
very small flying-seed. It was sailing 
over the brook, and then Hairy 
Woodpecker saw what it really 
was—a little flying-spider. 

‘‘A bewitched spider!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘Magic, and more magic!”’ 
He flew after her, calling as he went: 
‘‘What fairy gave you wings? What 
right have you to fly?” 

The little spider felt very im- 
portant and couldn’t help showing 
how she felt. ‘‘No fairy gave me 
wings,’ she answered in her tiny 
voice. “I have always wanted to 
fly and I just figured it out—it is 
quite simple.’’ Suddenly the wind 
came hurrying down the brook and 
carried the little flying-spider away 
so quickly that Hairy lost sight of 
her. He was more certain than ever 
that the meadow was enchanted. He 
must find his cousin, Downy Wood- 
pecker. Perhaps Downy would be- 


lieve him now; only a fairy or a 
witch could teach a spider how to fly. 

Meanwhile the little spider flew 
on and on. Soon she found herself 
far above the tallest tree in the 
meadow. Far, far away below her 
she could see something blue and 
big and shiny. ‘‘That must be Silver 
Lake,”’ said the little spider. “‘Once I 
heard Bumble-Bee buzzing about it. 
That is where I am going.”’ The wind 
had stopped blowing; only a little 
breeze stirred the leaves of the tall- 
est tree, and the little flying-spider 
was sailing more slowly now. The 
sun was slipping down behind a 
bronze and purple hill in the west. 
“TI am sleepy,’’ thought the little 
spider. And she went to sleep, ’way 
up there above the trees, and that 
was a very dangerous thing to do. 
A big brown bat swooped close to 
her but he was only chasing a flying 
insect. 

Down, down, drifted the little 
spider and when she opened her 
eyes it was almost dark. Above in 
the sky she could see a bright star, 
below her she could see Silver Lake. 
She was a little frightened for she 
knew that she would drown if she 
fell into the water. She began to 
furl the tiny silken ropes she had 
made, as a sailor boy furls his sails 
when he wants to make port. Out 
over the lake the little flying-spider 
drifted. If it had not been for the 
floating leaf of a water-lily she might 
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have dropped into the water. When rolled them into a tiny ball. Then, 
she saw the lily-leaf she skillfully down she came, landing safe and 
furled the flying bands of silk and sound. ‘‘Ho-hum!” sighed the little to fly.” 
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spider as the lily-leaf rocked her to 
sleep. ‘‘Ho-hum! It’s nice to be able 


Pika of the Mountain Peak 


Pika was soft and rabbity, and 
his hind legs were jumpy. But he 
was not a rabbit, he was a pika. 
Some people called him a cony. 
He lived on a rocky mountain 
top, and his round ears heard every 
faint squeak his neighbors made 
among the rocks. For every sound 
echoed like a bouncing ball. 

Pika could travel over the stones in 
big hops. And at night he slept in 
a cave in the rocks. There he was 
warm and snug, for his cave was 
filled with dried grass. This grass was 
Pika’s hay, and he had to cut his own 
hay. But he had just the right kind 
of teeth for the work. He also had 
the right kind of teeth for eating hay. 

Today would be fine for hay- 
making, he told himself. The sun 
shone warm and dry, and the tender 
blades of grass would dry in no time. 
But there was a strange dark speck 
moving through the sky. Pika 
watched as the dark speck flew 
nearer. He must know what it was 
before he showed his furry small self 
on the mountain meadow. He 
watched, safely hidden beneath a 
flat rock. 

At last the speck in the sky flew so 
near, Pika could see it was an eagle. 
The great bird looked closely at the 
grassy meadow for something it 
might catch for breakfast. But it 
couldn’t see Pika hiding beneath the 
flat rock. All the same, Pika shivered 
with fright to see the eagle’s sharp 
beak. 

Now the eagle perched on the 
branch of a twisted juniper tree. The 
winter winds always blew so hard 
across the mountain top that the tree 
grew close to the ground like a vine. 
That way, the wind had less to push 
against. With its roots wound fast 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


around the rocks, the tree clung to 
the mountain side. If only the wind 
would blow the eagle away! But 
the great bird just clung to the 
branch while it watched the patch of 
meadow grass. 


Pika dared not show himself so 
long as the eagle watched. But 
winter would soon be here, and he 
would need lots of hay. He would 
need enough hay to feed him all the 
long months when his cave was 
buried deep beneath the snows. And 
this was such a fine, sunny day for 
hay-making. What could he do to 
make the eagle go away? 


Pika was soft and gentle. He could 
not have fought the eagle. But 
Nature, which gives every animal 
some means of taking care of itself, 
had given Pika a very strange gift. 
He now began using this gift. For 
Pika was a ven-tril-o-quist. A ven- 
triloquist is someone who can make 
his voice sound as if it came from 
somewhere else. His soft eyes danced 
with fun as he watched the eagle. 
Pika gave a squeak. But the squeak 
didn’t sound as if it came from Pika’s 
hiding place. It sounded as if it came 
from a big rock away on the other 
side of the meadow. The eagle turned 
to watch the big rock on the other 
side of the meadow. But still it clung 
to the twisted branch of the juniper 
tree where it could watch Pika’s hay- 
field. Of course Pika felt better just 
to have the bird’s bright eyes turned 
the other way. But he must make the 
eagle go still farther away. Pika 
could not make hay till the eagle had 
gone away. 


Now the furry small ventriloquist 
crept through a tunnel 
between high rocks. 
And when he had 
reached a certain place 
he knew, he squeaked 
again. And he made 
this squeak sound as 
if it came from away 
around on the other side 
of some high boulders. 
The eagle could not see 
the place, so it raised 
its wings and flew to the 
top of a rock as tall as 
a flagpole. And there it 
stood, on the top of the 
flagpole rock, peering 


and listening for the pika that had 
made that squeak. But it was still too 
near the hayfield. 

Pika hopped along beneath the 
big rocks, which lay tumbled about 
as if they had been some baby 
giant’s building blocks. When he 
came at last to just the right place, 
Pika squeaked again. For he knew 
that here his voice would echo 
against rocks a long way off, on the 
other side of the canyon. This time 
his voice echoed and echoed from the 
other side of the canyon, like a ball 
that bounces from rock to rock. 

The eagle, hearing the echoes, 
raised its wings and flew to an old 
tree near the echo. And there he 
watched and waited to see what had 
become of that fat pika. 

Now Pika hurried back to his 
meadow and began cutting hay with 
his scissors-like front teeth. Once or 
twice he ran back through his tunnel 
under the rocks and gave a squeak, 
just to make echoes. And each time 
the eagle peered this way and that, 
with hungry eyes that saw no 
breakfast hopping about. At last the 
great bird decided to try somewhere 
else, and flew far away. 

Pika worked hard, all that sunny 
day, and for many days to come. 
Then, while his hay dried in the 
sunshine, so it would keep sweet all 
winter, he curled up in his cave and 
slept. For the snows would fall, and 
cold winds blow, and the mountain 
meadow would be buried deep 
beneath the drifts. But Pika would 
be warm and happy, curled up 
in his hay, till spring brought the 
green grass back to the mountain 
meadows. 
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Migrating Butterflies 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


a boy or girl may ask, 
‘‘What does ‘migrating’ mean?”’ 

You all have seen birds gather 
together in the fall. They perch on 
near-by trees and twitter to each 
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might easily mistake them for a 
cluster of dead leaves. That is, you 
might, 
pine leaves, 
are called, are not that shape or 


until you remember that 


or needles, as they 


color. 

On warm days the butterflies 
leave the pine trees and fly about in 
the sunshine. Many visit the near-by 
gardens and sip honey from the 
flowers there. 


d other, as more birds of the same Monarch butterflies have been 

Te) kind join them. Then suddenly one coming to these pine trees for years 
day they fly off in a group toward the and years. Settlers saw them there 
1€ south. The birds are migrating. They as far back as seventy-five years 
it are going to some warmer place for ago. 
dy the winter. Occasionally people caught some 
1e Now Monarch butterflies migrate of the Monarchs that came to the 
e, in much the same way. They are the butterfly trees for the winter, but 
Ww world’s greatest butterfly travelers. butterfly collectors must not do so 
10 Some fly hundreds of miles to their any more. A large sign has been set 
he winter home. Many people do not up near the pine trees. Upon it is 
ne know of this. They think a butter- Monarch Butterfly printed in large letters: 
he fly’s wings wouldn’t be strong 
all enough to take it all that way. ANY PERSONS CAUGHT 
Would you know a Monarch As they pass through other towns MOLESTING THE BUTTER- 
es, butterfly if you saw one? and counties, —— more goood FLIES WILL BE PROSECUTED 
1d Look for a large orange fellow 2%Chs join them. Pretty soon they +, up FULL EXTENT OF THE 
he with black stripes, and white dots look like = long, thin, orange-tinted 
pes, LAW 
ad on his bright-colored wings. cloud trailing across the sky. 
When the weather begins to get Toward the end of their journey Pacific Grove Police Dept. 
his cold in the northern part of our there are so many butterflies in the The M h he; 
ith country, the Monarch butterflies Swarm that the procession takes (4he Monarchs remain at their 
or there decide that it is time to travel more than a day to pass a certain winter home until the middle of 
nel south. Once they get started, they point. March, yd drift prion ssem 
ak, follow their leaders in a long line. They do not fly when it gets dark, ae tee me v5 or gd pogo 
me They never fly off to the right or so at nightfall they rest on the near- P ony — ow Oth © to om - 
lat, left for anything. est trees. But early next morning, 
“ off they go again. ar north as ritish Columbia, 
the The . which is a long, long way from the 
y seem to know just where butterfly trees. 
tne are going, though not one ofthe Soon after geting the 
butterflies lay their eggs on leaves of 

‘ with orange and black stripes. 
and several large oaks in the same grove, = 
to rest upon, On cool, damp days new Monarch buttery will emerge 
ould ~ they hang from the branches in from the chrysalis skin. His wings 

~ clusters. look like velvet as he flies about in 
he In the other picture a butterfly is the sunshine. All summer long you 


Caterpillar of Monarch Butterfly 


just settling on a pine branch. When 
he sleeps he closes his orange wings 
closely and shows the buff-colored 
underside. When a large number of 
butterflies hang from a tree, you 


will see him if you look for him, but 
when cold weather comes, he disap- 
pears. 

He has gone to join the butterflies 
who are flying south for the winter. 


The night wind moans, ‘‘Whoo-oo, 


whoo-oo,”’ 


The screechy goblins cry, ‘“Boo- : 


hoo,”’ 


HALLOWE’EN NIGHT 


Inside a ghostly, snow-white sheet, 


And loudly rap on every door, 


roar 


Then wildly dance and groan and 


And witches on their brooms ride by 
A-swishing star-dust from the sky, 
While I go wrapped from head to feet 


Until the people are afraid 
And rush to pull their window shade! 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 
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THE BARN OWL Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here is a Barn Owl. See the large claws? 
The other name is Monkey-Faced Owl. They are very strong. 
The feathers are very soft. They are sharp, too. 
They are brown and white. Barn Owls eat insects. 


They also eat rats and mice. Barn Owls live in barns. too. 


They nest in hollow trees. At night they hunt for food. 
Sometimes they live in holes in the ground. They fly over the roofs and trees. 


From five to fifteen eggs are laid. Barn Owls are good friends to the farmer. 
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A Zoo without Bars 


By GARALD LAGARD 


—_ felt an urgent tug at his 
arm, and he rolled over in bed and 
protested sleepily. ‘‘It’s not morning. 
Go away, Patsy, and let me sleep.”’ 

Patsy was awake and dressed, and 
she shook her brother again and 
whispered: “It’s almost as bright as 
morning. The moon is out, and Gene 
is waiting on the porch. Don’t you 
remember, Sleepyhead, that we were 
going out into the brush to watch for 
animals?”’ 

David rolled on to his feet and 
yawned. “All right,’’ he mumbled. 

Outside the full October moon 
splashed light and shadows over the 
trees and brush, and the rocks on the 
hillside took weird fairy shapes. Gene 
led the two children away from the 
tiny mountain cabin. 

“Every wild thing that walks at 
night will be out under this moon,”’ 
he said. “They must eat a great 
deal and store up fat against the 
coming cold.” 

“Will we see a fox?’’ David asked 
eagerly. 

“I won’t promise,’’ Gene replied. 
‘‘We won’t if he sees us first. But I 
located a rabbit meadow this morn- 
ing, so we'll go there and watch. 
But we’ll have to be quiet.” 

A half hour later Gene and the 
two children were lying comfortably 
across a fallen log screened by high 
brush. Before and below them 
stretched a mountain meadow. David 
yawned and stretched sleepily. 

“If you look carefully,” Gene 
whispered, ‘“‘you can see how the 
grass is eaten and pushed back to 
form open tunnels. The whole 
meadow is criss-crossed with these 
rabbit runs.’”’ And indeed these 
rabbit roads were plainly seen in the 
bright moonlight. And in less than 
five minutes something else was 
seen by Patsy. She stiffened and 
pressed Gene’s arm, and pointed. 

“Skunk,” he said, and laughed 
softly. ‘‘He isn’t at all afraid of us, 
so we needn’t whisper. And he isn’t 
a bad fellow at all. He’s a great 
feeder upon insects and other things 
that are harmful to crops, and I 
think he earns the few eggs and 
chickens he gobbles up when he calls 
upon the farmers.’’ 

The neat black and white creature 
walked carelessly through the grass, 
pausing now and then to sniff and 
scratch in the earth. Then he settled 
down to serious digging, and David 
asked softly: ‘‘What has he found?”’ 

But the skunk himself answered 
that. A mouse leaped from between 


his feet, but was too slow to escape 
the sharp teeth which snapped on 
him. Then the skunk walked slowly 
on and disappeared from sight in the 
taller grass. 

‘“‘He will eat a dozen more mice 
before morning,’”’ Gene said. ‘“‘And, 
perhaps, a few beetles for dessert.”’ 

Suddenly Patsy caught her breath 
as a sharp thump! thump! 
sounded from the meadow. She 
drew a bit closer to Gene and whis- 
pered: ‘‘Whatever is that? It sounds 
like a giant walking.” 

“It’s a rabbit,’’ Gene answered. 
“Something has alarmed him—per- 
haps the skunk—and he is sending a 
message to the other rabbits in the 
meadow to look out for possible 
danger. He isn’t afraid of the skunk, 
but he isn’t just sure of what is 
going on, so he kicks the ground 
with his hind legs.”’ 

“Oh,” sighed Patsy, “I thought 
it must be something much bigger.” 

Then one of the tunnels in the 
grass moved slightly, and a rabbit 
hopped into sight. He passed the 
three hidden on the fallen log and 
reached a clearing fringed with 
green grass. Here he nibbled for a 
moment, then suddenly sat upright, 
his nose working nervously. He was 
joined by another rabbit, and 
another, and another—until the 
tender grass jerked and fell under a 
half-dozen sets of sharp teeth. 

Patsy wriggled with delight. “‘It’s 
a regular rabbit party!’’ she whis- 
pered. But Gene pressed her arm for 
silence. ‘‘Wait,’’ he said softly, ‘‘and 
you will see a party.” 

At last one rabbit finished eating 
and leaped high in the air. Then he 
bounded in circles, his strong hind 
legs acting like springs beneath him. 
The rest soon joined him, and the 
lot of them leaped about in a game 
for all the world like tag. Then a 
circle gradually formed, until it was 
like a merry-go-round, with each 
animal trying to outdo the others. 

Just how long this play might 
have lasted none of the watchers 
knew. A shadow crossed the moon 
for a whisper of a second, and the 
meadow became filled with loud 
thumps of alarm and flying rabbits. 
The shadow took shape and swooped 
silently to within a foot of the 
ground, then rose with heavy wings 
beating strongly and with talons 
empty. 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ Gene said 
easily. “It was just an owl, and he 
missed his supper this time.” 
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“I’m so glad,” Patsy said. ‘‘The 
rabbits are so happy, and so nice.”’ 

Then for a long time there was no 
sound or motion in the meadow. 
Gene and the children lay quiet on 
the log, and Patsy raised her hand to 
smother a yawn. Gene seized it and 
pointed to a low mound across the 
meadow. He put his mouth close to 
Patsy’s ear and breathed: ‘Fox! 
Don’t make a sound. He’s looking 
over the ground before he starts his 
hunt. But if he hears us he’ll be gone 
in a flash.” 

Patsy looked, and saw the slender 
body in silhouette against the sky. 
It was a gray fox, and the moon- 
light spotted his thick coat with 
silver. His ears were pricked up and 
his nose tried the air for scents of 
either food or danger. But the wind 
blew too strongly from him to carry 
the human scent to his sharp nose. 
After one last look he leaped from 
the mound and moved slyly through 
the meadow grass. Patsy trembled 
with eagerness, and she held tightly 
to Gene’s hand. 

“I’m going to try something,”’ he 
whispered. “‘Don’t move a muscle!”’ 

Gene lowered his head and pursed 
his lips. Then Patsy almost shrieked 
aloud at the mouselike sound beside 
her. Then she forgot to be alarmed 
when she saw the actions of the fox. 
He sat down quickly and stared 
in their direction. Again Gene 
squeaked, and the fox came trotting 
toward them, his ears moving and his 
nose twitching. Then he sat down 
again and cocked his head. He was 
now so close that Patsy could see the 
gray whiskers jerk as he tried to 
pick up the scent of the mouse he 
was certain was very near. Never 
had Patsy been so thrilled! 

Then there was a wild yell, and a 
thrashing in the brush beneath the 
log, and David howled: “‘I fell out of 
bed! Who moved my bed outside?”’ 

The fox yapped with fright and 
was gone. He just disappeared. And 
Gene laughingly pulled David from 
the brush heap and dusted him off. 
David blinked and rubbed his eyes 
in bewilderment. 

““You’re a fine one to take animal- 
watching,” Patsy scolded. 
slept all afternoon and half the night. 
And still you had to choose just this 
minute to fall asleep, then roll off 
and scare the fox away.”’ 

“What fox?’ David mumbled. 
*‘All I ever saw was a skunk catch a 
mouse.” 

Gene laughed. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“‘we may as well go home. Nothing 
within sound of David’s yell will 
stir again tonight. And the moon will 
soon set anyway. But now we know 
about this zoo without bars, and we 
will come back another night. But 
next time David shall sleep day!” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


How the Owls Played 


Pussy Cat on 
Hallowe’en 


ian Mr. and Mrs. Horned Owl sat blinking and 
blinking as the west grew pink with the coming of dusk. 
It had been a very busy day, indeed, for them. Owls, as 
you know, usually sit and blink all day in a sort of wise 
and solemn fashion, that they may be in readiness for 
the long hunting hours of the night. But today every- 
thing had been different. Plenty of plans and plots had 
to be hatched up for tonight was to be Hallowe’en. 


Every year it had seemed harder and harder to think 
of some clever way in which the horned owls could play 
their part in making Hallowe’en the weirdest and spook- 
iest of festivals. There were so many owls in the woods 
these days that the competition for ‘‘whooing” and 
“scaring”? was greater than ever. 


‘‘There are those Screechers,”’ said Mr. Horned Owl, 
smoothing his feathers and trying to look wise, as hard 
as it was for him to see while the rays of light still 
lingered. ‘‘Whether they are red or whether they are 
gray, they will w-a-i-l louder than ever tonight with 
that shivering night cry of theirs.”’ 


‘*They may be able to scare all the birds of the woods 
with their scolding and perhaps a few small mice and 
rabbits,’’ said Mrs. Horned Owl, complacently. “But, 
after all, theirs is a mild and gentle language compared 
with our wild hootings. And then,”’ continued Mrs. 
Horned Owl, “‘don’t forget that those things on their 
heads that look like horns are not really horns at all.” 


“Oh, dear, no!’ spoke up Mr. Horned Owl, moving 
his whole head from side to side so as to be sure no one 
was within range of his voice. ‘“Those are not horns. 
Well, I should reckon not. They are just little tufts of 
feathers that grow over their eyes so as to make them 
look sort of surprised-like. Every creature in the forest 
knows that we are ‘the tigers of the air’ and the only 
owls that have real horns.”’ And with that remark, old 
Mr. Horned Owl shook out his wings with a wide swoop, 
and stood up fully two feet high and tightened his 
eight strong toes around the branch upon which he was 
standing. 


“I suppose,’’ continued Mr. Horned Owl, “that old 
Spectacled Owl will be booming away tonight and 
peering at the witches from behind those tortoise-shell 
rimmed spectacles of his. But that’s about all he can do 
for tricks. All he can catch for food are frogs or lizards 
or perhaps a few grasshoppers. What a diet for an owl!”’ 


“‘Remember, my mate,’ said Mrs. Horned Owl, 
consolingly, ‘“‘that we are the direct descendants of 
the Eagle family. With one swoop of our great wings 
through the night air, we can silently pounce upon our 
prey like the king and queen of the jungle. Anyone with 
our talents can certainly do a bit of scaring on Hal- 
lowe’en.”’ 


‘“‘Well said, my dear,”’ said Mr. Horned Owl. “But I 
suppose our friend, the Barn Owl, will have on his best 
wig and that the mottled spots on his gown will look 
blacker than ever. It’s strange how people think that he 
looks exactly like a judge. I’ve never been able to see 
it. To me, he always has a hungry look and he’s too 
dirty and slack to be clever.”’ 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, much 
enjoyment may be added to Hallowe’en. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


‘‘Besides,’”’ chimed ii: Mrs. Horned Owl, “‘he stays 
close to old barns and deserted buildings. Surely no one 
at all society-minded would seek him out at Hal- 
lowe’en.”’ 

‘“‘We haven’t mentioned our cousin, Snowy Owl,” 
said Mr. Horned Owl. ‘“‘But I doubt if he’ll have had the 
time to get here from the North. He may be the swiftest 
of any of the owl family but he’s so used to the midnight 
sun that the blackness of Hallowe’en will certainly put 
him all a-gog.”’ 

“‘Indeed!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Horned Owl, chuckling to 
herself. ‘‘Did you ever see a snow-white owl on Hal- 
lowe’en?”? Poor Mrs. Horned Owl became so excited 
thinking about snow-white owls and black pussy cats 
that she very nearly fell off her perch. 

“Tut! Tut!’ said Mr. Horned Owl. “‘An owl must 
never loose her dignity, particularly in the daylight.”’ 


So long and so exciting had been the conversation 
between Mr. and Mrs. Horned Owl that they quite 
overlooked the fact that a group of children had 
gathered near by at the edge of the pasture in search 
of some big yellow pumpkins. 

“Look! Look!’ shouted one of the children, pointing 
to four shiny eyes, peering through the dusk. ‘See 
those pussy cats sitting upon the old tree stump!”’ 


‘“‘Quiet,’’ whispered Mr. Horned Owl to Mrs. Horned 
Owl under his breath. Never a hoot, not even a blink, 
from Mr. and Mrs. Horned Owl till the children were 
far down the road with their arms full of pumpkins. 

“Did you hear what they called us?’’ whispered Mrs. 
Horned Owl. “‘A pair of pussy cats!” 


‘“‘Never you mind,’”’ answered Mr. Horned Owl. “It 
has given me a right good idea. We’ll turn our horns 
back just like old Pussy Cat’s ears, and with our sharp 
claws we’ll crouch tonight in cat-fashion on the old 
white fence near the oak tree where all the pussy cats 
and witches gather. When the cats begin to yowl, we’ll 
hoot her up good. The louder they yowl, the louder we 
will ‘Whoo—Whoo—Whoo.’”’ 

“What a joke,” laughed Mrs. Horned Owl. “‘No 
one but my good mate could have thought up such a 
clever escapade for Hallowe’en.”’ And with the thought 
of being owls by day and pussy cats at night, Mr. and 
Mrs. Horned Owl flew into the depths of the forest to 
await the hours when ghosts start to prowl and queer 
winds moan and pussy cats hold strange pow-wows on 
the neighbor’s fence just back of the old oak trees. 


P. S. It is now 1:30 in the morning. ‘‘Me-ow-ow-ow- 
who-o-0-0-0!”” Which 
are the owls and which are the pussy cats? 
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Mrs. Goose Flies High 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by Author 


MAKES me just furious,” 
said Mr. Pig. 

“What does?”’ asked Mrs. Goose. 

“He says I’m too fat to fly!” 

“‘Who says that?” 

“Why, don’t you know? That 
dog-from-the-circus. He’s teaching 
the Animaltown people to fly a 
plane. He’s over there behind Mr. 
Gobbler’s Grocery.” 

“TI didn’t know anything about 
it,’ said Mrs. Goose, looking very 
serious. 

‘“‘He’s been giving lessons all day. 
Mrs. Squirrel almost knows how to 
fly already.” 

“That makes me just furious,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 

“What does?”’ 

“If Mrs. Squirrel can learn to fly a 
plane, then I can, too. I am going 
right over there.”’ 

Mr. Pig looked at her. ‘‘All right, 
but he may say the same thing to 
you that he said to me.”’ 

“What was that?’ Mrs. Goose 
asked him. But then she remem- 
bered. ‘‘I am not too fat to fly,” she 
said, and plopped on. 

When her friends saw Mrs. Goose 
coming, they called to her: ‘““Come 
here. Just look at this plane!”’ 

Mrs. Goose rushed over to them 
and examined the plane carefully, 
stretching her long neck this way 
and that. “It looks very strong and 
heavy,” she said. “Is that why you 
call it the PLUMMET? A plummet 
is something that goes straight 
down, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, that’s it,’’ said the flying 
instructor, who was a very smart- 
looking dog with a cap on. “This 
plane goes straight down when I 
want it to. When I get tired of flying 
around, why, then down I come— 
safe and sound and quick. That’s 
why I called it the PLUMMET.” 

“I don’t think it’s a very good 
name for a plane,’’ said Mrs. Goose, 
nervously. Her friends looked as 
though they didn’t think so, either. 
But Mr. Dog seemed pleased, so 
that was that. 

“‘Now,”’ Mrs. Goose told him, 
suddenly, ‘‘I want you to teach me 
to fly this thing.” 


Her friends looked very surprised 
at this idea. 

Three-Ducks said: “Oh, Mrs. 
Goose, you’d better not.”’ 

Black Cat said: ‘“‘Don’t you re- 
member that you couldn’t learn to 
drive a car?” 

Mrs. Squirrel said: “It’s too hard 
for you, Mrs. Goose, dear; don’t.”’ 

But Mrs. Goose looked straight 
at Mrs. Squirrel and said: “If you 
can learn, I can.”’ 

“Well, we'll go for a little spin, 
first,” Mr. Dog told her, ‘“‘and see 
how you come out of that.”’ 

“‘What do you mean—how I come 
out of that?’’ Mrs. Goose asked him. 
But everyone else said: ““Oh, do go 
on. You’ll see!’’ 

So Mrs. Goose got into the plane, 
lifting her big yellow feet carefully. 
She tried not to look at the name 
PLUMMET on the side of it, be- 
cause it made her feel worried. Mr. 
Dog fastened the safety belt around 
her goosie middle, and _ asked: 
‘There; are you ready?”’ and she 
gasped, “‘Yes, I’m ready.”’ 


““Good-bye, Mrs. Goose,” called 
her friends, waving. 

“‘Good-bye,”’ she 
waving a big wing. 

“‘Contact,’’ barked Mr. Dog, and 
the motors roared. The plane raced 
along over the ground; then Mrs. 
Goose had the sudden idea that they 
were rising. She peered over the side 
of the plane; yes, they were off. 

She gave one long last look at the 
ground where her friends were. The 
little roofs of Animaltown looked so 
peaceful and quiet. Oh, how she 
wished that she were there! She shut 
her eyes, and tried to pretend that 
she was happy, in Mr. Dog’s cold, 
swift, open plane. But she was not. 
She simply hated it, that was what. 
It made so much noise—the wind 
blew in her feather face—and she was 
freezing. 


called back, 


‘‘Now we'll do some fancy loop- 
ing,’’ shouted Mr. Dog. “‘Sit tight!’’ 

Mrs. Goose tried to answer, but 
all she could do was to open her bill 
and shut it again, very slowly. No 
sound came out. 


The plane whirled and dipped. 
Oh, she was upside down! She felt 
as though her long neck was being 
stretched out like rubber. She was 
sure her head was dropping off. She 
tried to scream. 


**l want you to teach me to fly this thing,’’ said Mrs. Goose 
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She shut her eyes and pretended that she was happy 


“Well, wasn’t that fine?”’ laughed 
Mr. Dog. ‘“‘We are going to do it 
again, now.” 

Then his jaw dropped and his eyes 
stared, for Mrs. Goose was gone! 

“Oh, I’ve lost her out,” he 
barked, excitedly. “‘I must go right 
back and see if she fell down where 
her friends are.”’ 

When he landed among them, the 
Animaltown people began to ask: 
‘‘Why, where is Mrs. Goose? What; 
lost out?” ‘‘No—we didn’t see her— 
but you were out of sight some of 
the time.”’ “This is serious. Where 
do you suppose she is?” 

‘‘We mustallhunt,’’said Black Cat. 

“T’ll go up and circle around and 
look down,”’ said Mr. Dog. 

“And I’ll go with you,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. won’t fall out.” 

“*T’ll lead a searching party around 
Animaltown,” said Mr. Pig. 

‘“‘We must go to the Wild Woods, 
too,” said Three-Ducks. ‘Maybe 
she has landed in a tree, and is too 
stunned to flop down.”’ 

So they trooped away together. 
They hunted here, they hunted 
there, they knocked on doors and 
looked up into branches. But there 
was no sound, no sign, no sight, of 
their old friend Mrs. Goose. 

Mr. Dog and Mrs. Squirrel circled 
around overhead, but finally they 
came down, because they couldn’t 
see her, either. 

Mr. Pig got out his handkerchief 
(it was an enormous green one) and 
blew his nose so loud that they all 
jumped. They thought it was a gun. 
Then some of the others got out 
their handkerchiefs, too. 

“Here we are, right at Mrs. 
Goose’s house,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“‘Let’s all go in there and cry. It will 
be more comfortable than crying 
outdoors.”’ 

Everyone thought this was a fine 
idea, and Mr. Pig tried Mrs. Goose’s 


door. Fortunately, she had forgotten 
to lock it. 

The fire was almost out in her little 
fireplace. They all sat around feeling 
very dismal. 

“She was rather crazy, but she 
was nice,” said Mr. Pig, with his 
mouth all full of green handkerchief. 
“I realize it now.” 


was our best friend,” said 
Three-Ducks. 


THE SQUIRREL’S 
SECRET 


By Vivian G. GouLeD 


The squirrel eats acorns, 
And likes to climb trees, 

Which he certainly does 
With a great deal of ease. 


He stands on a branch, 
And jumps to another, 
Without ever asking 
For help from his mother. 


I’m sure, tho’, his tail, 
That’s so bushy and thick, 
Is part of his secret 
In doing this trick! 


“I hope they will appreciate her, 
wherever she is,’ said Black Cat. 
‘She was rather hard to appreciate.”’ 

Just then, all of a sudden, there 
was a loud BUMP on the roof. 

Mrs. Goose’s friends looked at each 
other. Then they rushed outdoors. 

There was Mrs. Goose, sitting on 
top of the chimney, settling down 
for a rest. “Hello, I just got here,” 
she said. “I went to the flying field, 
but there was nothing there but that 
old PLUMMET. What have you 
been doing?”’ 

“What have YOU been doing, 
that’s the question?”’ said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. ‘“‘Why, we’ve been just frantic 
about you!” 
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“Well, I didn’t like my trip in the 
plane,” Mrs. Goose told them, 
fixing her feathers. 

“You didn’t?” 

“I just couldn’t stand it. I 
thought, ‘I’ll get out of this. I'll 
free myself.’ So, I unfastened my 
safety belt.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” mut- 
tered Mr. Dog. ‘‘So that was it!’’ 

“But what a silly thing to do,” 
her friends told her. 

“Yes; I saw my mistake at once. 
I fell down so fast! But right in the 
middle of my falling I had a smart 
idea. I remembered that I knew how 
to fly. I had completely forgotten 
that I knew how to fly all by myself,” 
Mrs. Goose told them, looking very 
bright. 

“Then what?” 

“I began to flap my wings. And it 
was lovely! So peaceful and pleasant. 
I didn’t roar like a motor. I didn’t 
loop the loop. I just flew on— 
quietly, a long, long way—”’ 

“‘What way?” asked Black Cat. 

“Oh, the wrong one, of course,” 
sighed Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘But as soon as 
I realized that it was in the opposite 
direction, and that Animaltown was 
behind me, I just turned around and 
came back; and here I am.”’ 

“Yes, here you are,”’ smiled Mr. 
Pig. ‘“‘And you had better go right 
into your house and get warm. And, 
perhaps, have a little refreshment?” 

Mrs. Goose flopped down from 
the chimney, and her friends patted 
her white feather back and smiled at 
her. Mrs. Squirrel actually hugged 
her, she was so glad to have her old 
friend back, safe and sound. 

“Well,” asked Mr. Dog, “‘would 
anyone else like a spin in the 
PLUMMET? Would one of you 
like a flying lesson?”’ 

“Not today, thank you,” said 
Black Cat. “Now that we are all 
down—let’s stay down.”’ And they 
all tripped into Mrs. Goose’s 
kitchen, when she invited them. 
“‘Come, and help me make some hot 
tea!’’ 


Mrs. Squirrel hugged her 
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— SCHOOL ARTS —The Art Magazine for Teachers 

| Ideas—Techniques—Materials—Pictorial Explanations—Successful 

” Classroom Projects—Articles by Outstanding Teachers—A Fresh 

ee Supply Every Month to Use in Your Classroom. 

Less Than One Penny A Day for 10 Big Monthly Issues 

Mr. Here is the cream of the art teaching world of America direct from 

ght teachers of classes like yours, and from ideas worked out by a skilled 

nest ' Editorial staff—ready to use in your own classroom. 
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wr IDEAS THAT SAVE TIME AND WORK 

i at No more long hours of classwork preparation when you use School Arts. Every issue brings you thirty-six 

_— pages packed with ideas and material carefully selected from classrooms throughout the country. No 
matter whether you teach elementary grades or high school you'll find monthly suggestions you can put to 

yuld work with a minimum of effort. 
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you NEW METHODS AND NEW MATERIALS 

said School Arts is a delightful encyclopedia of what’s new and interesting in the art teaching field. It keeps you 

> all informed on new techniques and materials that have been used successfully here and abroad. It shows you 

they new ways to use old ideas and left-over materials, too. 

ose’s 

EASY TO UNDERSTAND — EASY TO TEACH 


No cut-and-dried art lectures in School Arts. More than half of the editorial pages in each issue are given 
to illustrations—sketches, line drawings, photographs in black and white and full color. You get step-by- 
step developments of projects as well as the finished work and that means teaching aids that are easy to 
understand and easy to work right into your teaching program. 


SPECIAL GRADE HELPS Clip and Mail This Coupon 


A part of each issue is reserved for ideas for the grades. 
Here you'll find projects in which the whole class takes 
part—submarine gardens, Viking ships, farm projects, toy 
shops and the like. Last year these Grade Helps averaged 
more than twelve to each issue. You can make full use 
of these 10 big issues. 
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(_] Enclosed is $3.00 (Subscription pricein U.S.A.) 
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COME TO OUR PARTY ON 


EVE, 


WE RE GOING TO HAVE BUSHELS OF FUN; 
YOUR LANTERN MUST BE OF A REAL PUMPKIN MADE, 
AND_NO COSTUME OF PAPER _NOT ONE! 


WE'LL PLAY AND WE 11 FROLIC, WE'LL SHOUT 


~- 


AND WE’LL SING, 
3 GET INTO MISCHIEF, THAT’S TRUE, 


DON’T BE AFRAID FOR YOUR 


PROPERTY FOLKS, 


BIT OF DAMAGE WE'LL Do! 
bg (4 


On nearly every tree in the forest you could find this sign 


Hallowe'en in the Forest 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


KEEPWATCHEE sat 
on the end of a branch on the tip- 
pety-top of his fir tree. He watched 
the gold and crimson leaves drop 
from the near-by maple tree and fall 
quietly on the ground below, gleam- 
ing in the October sunlight. 

‘‘Brownie Keepwatchee! Brownie 
Keepwatchee!”’ called a voice from 
the foot of the tree. ‘““Come down, 
will you? We want to talk to you.” 

Brownie Keepwatchee flew down 
to where an excited group of his 
little friends was gathered. Red 
squirrels, gray squirrels, brown rab- 
bits, and bright-eyed chipmunks and 
woodchucks were chattering all at 
once. Brownie Keepwatchee laughed 
and clapped his hands over his ears. 

“One at a time!” he cried. 
at a time! What do you want? Can 
I do something for you?” 

“Oh, yes, please do!” they 
shouted. Then, “‘You ask him,”’’ 
they said to a fat gray rabbit. 
““You’re the one who heard about it 
first.”’ 


The fat gray rabbit puffed himself 
up rounder and fatter than ever. He 
was proud to be chosen as spokes- 
man for his friends, and he cleared 
his throat importantly and began: 
“Well, you see, Brownie Keep- 
watchee, it’s like this. We’ve heard 
about something that we never 
heard about before. It’s a holiday, 
and it’s called Hall—Hallo—”’ 

‘*‘Hallowe’en!”’ shouted his friends 
in one voice. 

“Yes, Hallowe’en,’’ echoed the 
gray rabbit, ‘“‘and we want to know 
what it’s like.”’ 

“You know the boys and girls so 
well that we thought you’d know all 
about their holidays,” said a little 
gray squirrel. 

“Yes, and we—we want you to tell 
us how to have a Hallowe’en Party!”’ 
said a tiny chipmunk. 

‘““Yes, a Hallowe’en Party!” cried 
all the little furry creatures. 

Brownie Keepwatchee’s eyes grew 
brighter and brighter and the little 
‘animals watched him anxiously. 
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“All right!’ he announced sud- 
denly. ‘‘We’ll do it. We’ll have a 
Hallowe’en Party here in the forest 
the likes of which have never been 
seen. But,’’ he added seriously, 
“Safety First is my job right now, 
you know, and so we must make this 
a safe Hallowe’en, or else we never 
will be able to celebrate it in the 
forest again.”’ 

“‘We’ll do anything you say. But 
tell us, first, what is Hallow- 
e’en?”’ 

“Well,” said Brownie Keep- 
watchee thoughtfully, “it’s most of 
all a time for fun. Some people run 
around and scare little children and 
destroy people’s property, but that 
is not what Hallowe’en is for. We 
can have fun scaring each other 
without hurting anyone or anything, 
can’t we?” 

“Certainly!” they answered 
readily. 

“Shall we dress up?” asked a 
little gray squirrel eagerly. 

“Can we make costumes?”’ in- 
quired an industrious looking rabbit. 

“Certainly. Everyone must wear 
a costume and everyone must have 
a jack-o’-lantern.”’ 

‘‘What are those?” asked three or 
four at once. 

‘‘Why, they’re round faces with a 
light inside,” said a gray squirrel. 
“T’ve seen them lots of times. 
They’re made out of pumpkins.” 

Brownie Keepwatchee smiled. “I 
guess I don’t need to tell you much,” 
he said. ‘“‘Why don’t you each get a 
pumpkin and make a jack-o’-lantern. 
We'll have a prize for the best one. 
But, remember, be sure to make 
them out of real pumpkins—no 
paper ones!”’ 

“Why not?” 
squirrel. 

“Safety first,’’ answered Brownie 
Keepwatchee. “You see the card- 
board or paper kinds catch fire very 
easily. But if you hollow out the 
insides of a real pumpkin, make a 
cover for him and put a candle 
inside—presto!—there’s the safest 
and best kind of a jack-o’-lantern 
you can find!”’ 

“Then that’s just the kind we'll 
have,” they all said. 

“And, remember, no paper cos- 
tumes, for they catch fire easily, too. 
We want no accidents at our party.”’ 

‘‘We’ll remember,’’ promised the 
gray rabbit. ‘‘Perhaps we had better 
make some posters. Then everyone 
will be sure to do the right thing.” 

“Splendid! Then I’ll see you at the 
party. So long!’ And away flew 
Brownie Keepwatchee across the 
tree-tops, to tell his friend Fairy 
Stepsoftly all about the Hallowe’en 
plans. 

For the next week or two the forest 
was the busiest place you ever saw. 
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You couldn’t go anywhere without 
bumping into pumpkins. Large 
pumpkins, small pumpkins, pump- 
kins with happy faces, pumpkins 
with sad faces, pumpkins with no 
faces at all. Squirrels, rabbits, 
beavers, woodchucks, and_ chip- 
munks were cutting and pinning and 
sewing, making costumes that would 
have been fit for a king and queen. 
On nearly every tree in the forest you 
could find this sign: 


TIME 
fare EFFORT ? 


— Use money guaranteed — 


0° WORKBOOKS 


READING --ARITHMETIC--ENGLISH 


These classroom - tested workbooks contain an 
MY ACTIVITY BOOK IN |: abundance of motivated drill and practice in each 
important subject. 


Come to our party on Hallowe’en 
Eve, 
We’re going to have bushels of 
fun; 
Your lantern must be of a real 
pumpkin made, 
And—no costume of paper—not 
one! 
We'll play and we’ll frolic, we'll 
shout and we’ll sing, 
We'll get into mischief, that’s 
true; 
But don’t be afraid for your prop- 
erty, folks, 
For not one bit of damage we’ll do! 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS 
@ Insure mastery of fundamentals. 
@ Individualize progress. 
@ Are self-motivating. 
{i @ Can be used independently or with any text. 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ENGLISH 1Q¢ 


Grades 2 to 6 


Hallowe’en came at last, and a 
jollier, gayer party was never seen 
before, in the forest or out of it. A 
little red squirrel who was dressed 
up like Pinnochio won the first prize 
for his jack-o’-lantern, but everyone 
else got a prize, too, because they 
had all made such good ones. They 
played games and sang and danced 
until the moon appeared over the 
tree-tops, and then home to bed 
they all ran, calling at the tops of 
their voices: 

“Thank you, Brownie Keep- 
watchee, for a Happy Hallowe’en!”’ 


QUANTITY 
BOOK Il Gr. 2). Filled with interesting devices for young children, novel ways to teach the use 
of capital letters, simple punctuation and writing of stories 


BOOK I11—(Gr. 3). A language book with fascinating exercises to teach capitalization, simple 
abbreviations, and punctuation. Teaches how to keep a diary, write stories, and plays. 


BOOK IV—(Gr. 4). Twenty-eight contracts to correct bad usage, build vocabulary, stimulate 
creative writing, teach capitalization and punctuation, Contains diagnostic tests and a score chart 


BOOK V—(Gr. 5). Fifty-two different types of English work, including friendly letters, invita- 
tions, use of dictionary, selection of correct words, etc. 


BOOK VI—(Gr. 6). Teaches the pupil to recognize parts of speech, write fluently 


, use words 
correctly, and build a vocabulary. 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Books III through VI at 10c Each 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN READING 1QO¢ 


Grades 1 to 4 


QUANTITY 


BOOK 1I—(Gr, 1). Contains 54 activity projects that build better readers. Material is carefully 
graded. 

.BOOK 1I1—(Gr. 2). Provides 27 story units, each consisting of a silent reading lesson 
comprehension, and an activity project to build vocabulary. 


..BOOK I11i—(Gr. 3). Has 24 story units, plus tests, word puzzles, pictures to color 
novel devices. 


, a test on 


, and other 
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By ADELAIDE PARKER 


BOOK IV—(Gr. 4). Furnishes 25 silent reading lessons based on factual material. Provides tests, 
problems, maps and other vocabulary building devices. 


MY ACTIVITY BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 1Q¢ 


QUANTITY 


BOOK NO. 1—Develops the meaning of numbers in sequence and at random 
ulary. Basic combinations according to difficulty. 

BOOK NO. 2—Teaches subtraction and addition, hard combinations, measuring, telling time, 
Romap numerals, and number recognition to 1,000, Begins multiplication and has remedial tests. 
BOOK NO. 3—Teaches simple denominate numbers, column addition, multiplication 
division, beginning factors, and arithmetic reasoning. Diagnostic tests. 

BOOK NO. 4—Reviews addition and subtraction. Continues drill on difficult combinations of 
multiplication and division. Short and long division processes. Use of money 
remedial tests, score cards. 

BOOK NO. 5—Spiral reviews in the four fundamentals. Four fundamentals applied to fractions. 


Reduction of fractions. Cancellation. Addition and subtraction of decimal fractions. Remedial 
tests and score cards 


BOOK NO. 6—Review of four fundamentals in five or more digits. Use of common fractions and 
decimal fractions. Reduction of common fractions to decimals. Percentage. Tests. 


Teachers’ Keys are Available for Each Book at 10c Each 
OOD 


PRICE: All the above books are 10c each in quantities of 10 or more (plus 1Yec each 
e book for postage). Smaller quantities 15c each, postpaid. 


Fill Out Your Order On This Page! Tear Out and Mail to: 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. ——— 


400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio AC-0-40 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the books Indicated above, subject fo your money-back guarantee that all 
charges will be cancelled or my money refunded if for ANY REASON they fail to please. I enclose $ 
in payment. (Be sure to include an allowance for postage.) 


In October, when the trees 
Are wearing gayer suits, 

The farmer starts his harvesting, 
And gathers in his fruits. 


. Arithmetic vocab- 


» short 


. Spiral reviews, 
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He cuts the purple Concord grapes 
And trims the cabbage heads, 


The corn is shocked, the hay is 
baled 


And hauled to storage sheds. 


He gathers pumpkins from the field, 
Persimmons now are mellow, 

In October when the leaves 
Are wearing red and yellow. 


He strips the laden apple trees, 
The cider mill is going, 

And all the storage bins are packed, 
And full to overflowing! 
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A Queer Star 


By BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


Stone had been work- 
ing in the orchard. He had been 
picking apples and putting them into 
big barrels. Now it was almost 
night. “I will pick the rest of the 
apples tomorrow,” he said to himself, 
as he emptied another basketful into 
the barrel. 

After Farmer Stone had gone, 
someone came quietly into the 
orchard. It was Willy Woodchuck. 
He wanted some apples for his sup- 
per and had been waiting for Farmer 
Stone to go away. Under the trees 
he found plenty of sweet, ripe apples 
and ate and ate, until, suddenly, 
something hit him upon the head. 

‘“‘What can that be?”’ he thought. 
He looked all around but could see 
no one. 

Up among the branches of the 
tree West Wind laughed and said, 
*‘Oo0-00-00-00-00! Here is another 
apple!” 

Willy Woodchuck rubbed his 
head. “I do not want any more 
apples,”’ he said. “I have had enough 
supper. You do not need to throw 
down any more apples, West Wind.” 

*‘O0-00-00-00-00!”” laughed the 
wind, tossing another apple towards 
Willy Woodchuck. 

“I’d better get out of here,” the 
little woodchuck decided, ‘‘for that 
old wind seems to be up to all sorts 
of tricks.’’ So he left the orchard and 
went down the hill. As he went 
slowly along, stopping now and then 
to look about him, he saw a star 
shining over in the garden. 

‘“‘What a queer place for a star!” 
he thought. 

When he came to the big oak tree 
in the meadow he saw Benny, Bunny 


Millions and billions and trillions of 


cats, 

Cackling old witches in tall funny 
hats, 

Screech owls screeching from fence 
post and tree, 

It’s Hallowe’en, time as plain as can 
be. 


Willie Woodchuck was so frightened he ran back inside crying 


and Bobby Rabbit playing before 
their house under the tree. 

‘“‘Have you seen the star over in 
the garden?”’ he asked them. 

“No,” said Bobby. “‘How could a 
star get into the garden?”’ 

“I don’t know,” replied Willy 
Woodchuck, ‘“‘but I just saw one.” 

*“‘Let’s go and see it,’”’ said Bunny. 

So the three little rabbits went 
over to the garden. When they had 
crossed the road they saw the star. 
It was bright and shining, but when 
they came nearer it did not look like 
a star at all. Instead it seemed to 
be a big round face. 

The little rabbits stood very still 
and looked at it. 

“Hello!” called Bobby. The face 
did not move and it did not say a 
word. 

*‘What can it be?” said Benny. 

“I’m afraid!’ whispered Bunny. 

“I’m not,” said Bobby loudly. 
“I’m going over to see who it is.”’ 
He went over nearer to the big round 
face, then he stopped and laughed. 


HALLOWE’EN SPOOKS 


By ELEANOR DENNIS 


Dim spooky shadows go slithering by 

As black bats and witches go riding 
the sky. 

Get out your costume and join in the 
fun, 

Don’t let spooks scare you and don’t 
turn and run. 
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“It’s not alive!’ he called. “It’sonlya 
pumpkin face.” 

The other two little rabbits ran to 
look at the pumpkin. It had a face 
cut on one side and a candle inside of 


the pumpkin made the bright light. 

“What a funny pumpkin!” said 
Bunny. 

“Let’s scare Willy Woodchuck 
with laughed Benny. 

So they carried the pumpkin 
across the field until they came to 
Willy Woodchuck’s house, and set 
it a short distance from Willy 
Woodchuck’s door. Then they all 
called: 

“Oh, Willy Woodchuck! 
here!” 

When Willy heard the little rab- 
bits calling he came to the door, but 
when he saw the funny, big, yellow 
face, he was so frightened that he 
ran back inside crying, ““Oh! Oh! Oh!”’ 

‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha!”’ laughed the three 
little rabbits. ‘“‘This is your star, 
Willy.” 

Willy Woodchuck came out of the 
house again. He looked at the little 
rabbits and then at the pumpkin 
with its big staring eyes. 

‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’ he laughed. ‘‘That 
is certainly a good joke on me!”’ 


Come 


=: 
= 


Spooks underneath are just Jerry or 
John 

Or maybe Patricia or Nancy or Don. 

So get out your costume and funny 
face, too, 

To keep folks from guessing that 

you are just you. 
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“‘__ q rich source of 
helpful material,” 


. « « Says Miss Yvonne Altman, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Kindergarten Director 
“An outstanding educational magazine 
that contains articles, new ideas, and illus- 
trations that I find especially helpful and 
usable . . . with editorials that stimulate 


as well as forecast. Contains work for all 
grades.”’ 
AND FROM {OTHER TEACHERS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY— 
“k . .. a world of good each helps make it impossible to “T don’t think I could begin 
ae month; contains ideas hard do without JUNIOR ARTS my school work this fall 
to find elsewhere.” Blooming- AND ACTIVITIES in plan- without its help.’”’ Mrs. Kelly 
in ton, Illinois, Teacher. ning my work.” Olive O. Powell, 5th Grade Teacher, 
to “The variety of practical Jury, Art Supervisor, Shamo- Wrightsville, Georgia. 
et suggestions and _ teaching kin, Pennsylvania. 
lly “T find it so really helpful. It is valuable ‘In my nine years of teaching experience, 
all not only for the material, but also in lit- I have never had a magazine as helpful; 
erature, geography, and music appreci- the best in the field for elementary 
ation.”’ New York City Teacher. teachers.’’ Arcata, California, Teacher. 
me 
Thousands of other teachers are finding out the same things—for the circulation 
sb- of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has more than doubled in the past year. 
set NEWER . . . JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES has added several 
“ad new teachers and supervisors to its growing list of editors. Many new ideas in project 
nt? form and directions for their application are included each month. 
ree BIGGER .. . JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES now has more pages 
far, than ever before—more pages of units, projects, and craft material that will fit into 
your teaching program and will enthrall the children. 
ttle BETTER . . . The entirely revised editorial content of JUNIOR ARTS 
ykin AND ACTIVITIES makes it indispensable. JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
will contain the answers to thousands of teachers’ questions on the ways and means 
‘hat of integrating class work, planning programs, music, and radio. 

JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES — THE ONLY MONTHLY TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE 
containing such an abundance of creative project material, activities, and ideas for 
integrate class work in all elementary grades! One of the best liked, most useful and 
stimulating magazines published for teacher and pupil. 

Planned and prepared to give all your pupils an equal opportunity. Every 
issue is brimful of practical project material, information, and ideas—activities that 
will give each child a chance to participate. This material, profusely illustrated, is 
presented in a way that immediately captures the interest of every pupil, makes all 
regular studies fun—easy to remember. 

ONLY r A. C.-10-40 
| JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
0 0) | Please enter my subscription for Junior Arts and Activities for 
Ty or | (] 1 year, at $2.00 (_] 3 years, at $4.00 (1 save $2.00) 
=—_—_ l If I am not satisfied, I may cancel my subscription within 10 days after receipt of the first 
Don. issue. Otherwise I shall remit on or before Nayember 5th. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 


Send your answers to 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. .. The name of the winner and the prize-winning: 
solution will be published in December issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than November Ist. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do about the Boy Who Delights in 


Bullying the Younger 


One of my teaching problems has been a boy who is 
rather large for his age in my third grade classroom. 
This boy, Harold by name, has been a source of much 
disturbance, as he persists in annoying the smaller boys 
and also the girls outside the schoolroom. The matter 
has been brought to the attention of Harold’s parents, 
but they do not take it very seriously. However, the 


or Smaller Children? 


constant teasing and bullying, which brings tears and 
resentment from the children annoyed, comes to my 
attention almost daily. If any other teacher has had a 
boy of this type in her classroom and found a satis- 
factory solution in handling the problem, the writer 
would be glad to know of it. 


—RutTH ARNOLD 


The Prize Award in the June 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What would you do with the child who ts extremely shy?’’ submitted 
by Maxine Ernest, has been awarded to Kate T. Stout. Her solution is as follows: 


The child who is extremely shy is really a problem 
child. Problem children in primary grades require, no 
doubt, individual study on the part of the teacher and, 
as a rule, an unlimited amount of patience. 

Sometimes with a class of fifty or sixty children, it is 
extremely difficult to study the child’s characteristics 
and disposition. 

In the kindergarten if the teacher has been a student 
of Child Psychology and is an expert in her line of 
work, the shy child is more easily reached and the 
shyness often overcome. Reaching the primary grades 
without this kindergarten training, the shy child may 
become a really difficult problem. 

Sometimes a child appears to be shy or ‘“‘bashful”’ 
when really the trouble is obstinacy, but the teacher 
must not be too hasty in arriving at this conclusion. 
Often the child has a physical defect, as of sight or 
hearing. I have in mind a boy in a primary grade who 
had neither. He was extremely shy (or appeared so) and 
as an only child was petted and spoiled by his parents. 


The only way in which he could be handled was to allow 
him to sit several days by my desk and watch the other 
children at work. Soon he fell in with the children, and 
became an excellent pupil. 

Little memory gems or recitations are wonderfully 
helpful. If, after several refusals to participate in a 
program, the shy child becomes interested and performs 
his part willingly, the shyness is lost, and the oftener he 
participates in the programs the more self-confidence he 
acquires. 

Older pupils or classmates should never be allowed to 
tease a child who is shy or bashful. 

Sometimes the older children or some relative in the 
home circle has caused this inferiority complex. If a 
visit to the home by the teacher is possible, the parents 
or guardians can possibly be helpful. At any rate, all of 
these methods are worth trying, for if we cannot reach 
the shy or “‘bashful”’ pupil, we have failed in our efforts 
as conscientious educators of young children. 

KaTE TANNEHILL STOUT 


PUMPKIN MAGIC 


By Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


A pumpkin’s just a pumpkin until 
Suddenly! and then 

It is a thing we children like; 
For it is funny when 

We cut a hole right in the top, 
Carve out the good for pies, 

Then cut a great big smiling mouth, 
Three-cornered nose and eyes. 


And put a candle down inside 
To make it look all bright 

In our front window, when we place 
It there on the right night. 

Now our pumpkin is apumpkin face— 
A jack-o’-lantern keen, 

To use October thirty-first, 
The night of Hallowe’en. 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SONGS OF THE SEASONS 
For Primary and Intermediate Grades 


This choice collection includes 59 delightful songs that 
fit in charmingly with programs for Opening Exercises, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Winter and Spring Activities, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, Vacation and other special occa- 
sions. Also, they may be correlated with lessons about 
Flowers, Birds, The Weather, Patriotism, Indians and 
other subjects. 


f The music and the sentiments of the songs in this 


— }| notable collection are most adaptable to the Primary and 

aren || Intermediate Grades and they can be used successfully in 

4 these grades to motivate interest and enliven the routine. 

—__ / The music of nearly every song carries both melody and 
accompaniment. 


; . aa bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers; 32 pages, size 84 x 11 
inches. 


Price 25c per copy 


Tuneful Plays for Primary and Intermediate Grades 
-cmex==) A charming collection of nine plays accompanied by 
| delightfully composed interpretative songs. Either the 
| MUSICAL, PROGRAMS dialogue or the songs may be used separately, but when 


| rare Presented together they produce greater group interest by 
end | including a larger number of pupils. 


The Titles of the Plays are: 


Flower Parade 
Coming of Spring 
Farewell to Toyland The Magic Hammer 
Old Toys Are Best The Safety Circus 
Awakening of The Roses 


Auditorium Exercises 
Santa’s Recovery 


ree 
= 


These musical programs are suitable for the regular music period, for cor- 
relation with other school subjects, and for seasonal activities. Stage-settings 
are adaptable to any classroom or auditorium. The costumes suggested are 
attractive and inexpensive. 


32 pages, size 814 x 11 inches, bound in heavy tagboard covers. 


Price 25c per copy 


TEACHING SAFETY IN THE GRADES 


_. A Comprehensive Plan for teaching Safety with an 


: activity suggested for each day over a period of 
TEACHING SAFETY thirty-six weeks 


~ | This Safety Plan was worked out in the classroom by a 
THE GRADES | practical teacher, and won a prize of $500.00 from the 
|C. I. T. Safety Foundation, as the most complete and 
| teachable plan offered by thousands of competitors. 
These lessons employ modern classroom technique and 
‘include Safety Slogans, Check Tests, Progress Scales, 
‘| Demonstrations, Traffic Diagrams, as well as suggestions 
} for Posters, Plays, Games and other activities to motivate 
interest. 


Size 8% x 11 inches, 32 pages, bound in heavy, colored tagboard covers. 


Price 25c per copy 


MASTERPIECES IN ART 


A Portfolio of Eight Reproductions of Famous Paintings, Printed in Duo- 
tone on heavy Sepia mounts, size 9'4 x 12!4 inches. Adequate Study material 
for each picture. 


Titles: The Boy with a Torn Hat—The Pied Piper—Pilgrims Going to 
Church—A Helping Hand—Arrival of the Shepherds—The Blue Boy— 
Children of the Shell—Bringing Home the New Born Calf—The Village Choir. 


An excellent collection for Language Work, Decoration, and for Art 
Classes in which color studies are not required. 


Price 50c per set 


CHRISTMASTIDE 
A Delightful Operetta for Little Folks 


A complete entertainment with melodies for Primary pupils in four acts, 
including Ten Songs and Choruses, Sprightly Dialogue, Tableaux, Marches, 
Pantomimes, ete. Easily followed suggestions for Costumes, Stage-Settings. 
Gestures and Action. 


Printed on heavy offset paper, sheet music size. 
Price 25c per copy 


Special Bargain Price for Above Group 


Songs of the Seasons........ $0.25 

Teaching Sefety in The Grades. 25 All 5 for Only 

) $1.00 
Regular Price. $1.50 


UNITS AND PROJECTS, PRIMARY 


39 Complete Units and Projects 


Contents: Farm Life—A Farm Unit—Arith- 
metic Activities—The Telephone—M other Goose 
Unit—Seasonal Projects (Sand Table’ —Seasonal 
Projects (Indians)—The Cave Man—Pueblo 
Indians—The Health Limited—Our Pet Shop 
—The Classroom Library—Organizing a Fair 
—Pioneer Life—Pine Tree Project—Santa’s Toy 
Shop — The Eskimos — Snow — Seven Little 
Sisters—Home Unit—Program of Related Ac- 
tivities— Civic Heroes—The Fireman— The 
Postman — Cleanliness Town— My Teeth 
—Sunny Town— George Washington— Dutch 
Project—Milk—King Cotton—Rabbits, Wild and Tame—FEaster 
Project— Japanese Tea Garden— Making a Playhouse— Three 
Little Pigs—First Grade Express—June Activity—The Circus. 
135 Illustrations. 


UNITS AND 
PROJECTS 


80 pages, 84 x 11 inches, durably bound in attractive tagboard 
covers. 


Price 75¢. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


AUTUMN PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
For All Grades 


Covering the months of September, October 
and November. A choice selection of 56 short 
plays and 60 recitations for September Days, 
Columbus Day, Indian Programs, Hallowe’en, 
Armistice Day, Book Week, Pilgrims, Thanks- 


AUTUMN giving Day and other related activities. Sug- 
PLAYS gested Stage settings and costumes are simple 
AND —the directions clear and easily followed. 


| PROGRAMS 80 pages, 844 x 11 inches, durably bound in 


attractive tagboard covers. 


Price 75¢. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


DECORATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


A huge and popular collection of large and 
7 small designs for seatwork and classroom deco- 


DECORATIONS |] rations, including A Bird Chart—Tulip Bed 
for the Scheolreom | May Basket—Maypole Dance—Mothers’ Day 
| Cards and other Spring features. Contents of 
this volume include material for the whole year 
conveniently arranged by months, with an abun- 
dance of Blackboard Designs and Borders—Cut- 
outs and Standups—Window Transparencies— 
Reading Charts—Gift and Greeting Cards—De- 
signs for Paper Tearing and Free-hand Cutting. 
curours An excellent book for the busy teacher’s desk. 


128 pages, size 9 x 13 inches, attractively and 
durably bound. 


Price 75¢e. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


( For Primary Grades 
EVERYDAY — Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Outlines, 
SEATWORK | Activities—all originated and tested by practical 
| classroom teachers. Material for Special Holidays, 


Blaekboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, 
x Costumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class 


Games, Health Education, Language Work, 
Nature Study, Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand 


Table, etc. 
80 pages, 84% x 11 inches, durably bound in 
attractive tagboard covers. 


Price 75c. With The Grade Teacher $3.10 


—_—— — — SEND THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — — 


The Grade Teacher, 


A. C. 10-40 

| Darien, Connecticut. 


©) The Grade Teacher l yr. at $2.50 


>* 
Please send me: The Grade Teacher 2 yrs. at $4.00 


Also please send:.... 


I will send $ Oct. 5, 1940. 


| Name...... 
Address.... 


.(If paid by check, please add 10¢ for bank charges) 
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JOHNNY APPLE-SEED 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Phyllis I. Britcher 


October reminds us of apples. Apples remind 
us of the legend of Johnny Apple-seed. He 
lived many years ago when there were neither 
trains nor autos. Johnny Apple-seed walked 
miles and miles across this country with a 
large bag of apple seeds on his back. He re- 
ceived apple seeds in exchange for work in the 
cities. He gave his apple seeds to farmers so 
that they could start apple orchards. He 
planted some seeds along the roads so that 
there would be fruit and shade for people who 
passed that way. 


Instructions 


Dark Green—Foreground, tree foliage, bush 
Light Green—Middle distance 

Pale Purple—Distant hill 

Light Blue—Sky 

Dark Blue—Man 

Light Tan—Road, hat, bag 

Dark Brown—Tree trunk 

Red—Apples 


(The man is pasted over the two distant hills.) 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QUESTION: 


special interest for children appear in 
the months of October and November? 


birthdays having 


ANSwER: There are numerous noted people who were 
born in the months of October and November, but the 
following certainly should prove of interest to children 
of the elementary grades: 


Oct. 3 (1854)—William Crawford Gorgas, Surgeon- 
General in the United States Army, who improved 
the sanitary conditions in the Panama Canal zone. 

Oct. 4 (1814)—Jean Francois Millet, one of the greatest 
of French painters. 

Oct. 5 (1703)—Jonathan Edwards, one of the early 
ministers in our country and a missionary among 
the Indians. 

Oct. 7 (1833)—James Whitcomb Riley, one of the best 
loved of children’s poets. 

Oct. 16 (1758)—Noah Webster, who compiled the first 
dictionary in our country. 

Oct. 21 (1808)—Samuel Francis Smith, author of the 
poem ‘‘America.”’ 

Oct. 22 (1811)—Franz Liszt, famous Hungarian com- 
poser. 

Oct. 25 (1888)—Richard E. Byrd, the first man to fly 
across the North and South Poles. 

Oct. 27 (1858)—Theodore Roosevelt, a great President 
of our country. 

Nov. 2 (1735)—Daniel Boone, a famous hunter and 
scout. 

Nov. 4 (1879)—Will Rogers, beloved cowboy, author 
and actor. Noted for his outstanding humor. 

Nov. 7 (1867)—Marie Curie, the French scientist, who 
with her husband discovered radium. 

Nov. 11 (1836)—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author of 
“The Story of a Bad Boy.” 

Nov. 13 (1850)—Robert Louis Stevenson, poet and 
writer, gifted with an unusual imagination. 

Nov. 14 (1765)—Robert Fulton, inventor of the first 
steamboat. 

Nov. 29 (1832)—Louisa May Alcott, beloved author of 
“Little Women.” 

Nov. 30 (1667)—Jonathan Swift, English author, 
famous for his ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.”’ 

Nov. 30 (1835)—Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens), who 
will always be remembered for his “Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn.” 


QUESTION: What are some helpful books 
of reference a teacher may use in de- 
veloping a Farm or Home unit? 


AnswER: The following books or bulletins should 
prove of value: 


‘Social Studies in the Primary Grades, Storm (Lyons & 
Cannahan). 


“Curriculum Making in an Elementary School,”’ 
Lincoln School Staff (Ginn). 

“Correlated Curriculum Activities,” Tuttle (Creative 
Ed. Society, Mankato, Minn.). 

“California Curriculum Commission. A _ Teacher’s 
Guide to Child Development” (Primary Unit), 
California State Department of Education. 

‘Pupils’ Activities in the Elementary Grades,’’ Minor 
(Lippincott). 

‘“‘Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series, Nos. 50 and 60,”’ Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 

Bulletins: Free Materials on Farm Life. 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Borden’s Farm Products Co., 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

International Harvester Co., 606 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

National Dairy Council, 307 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Schulze Baking Co., 40 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill 


3 Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
Quaker Oats Co., School Health Service, 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


QuEsTION: Is it possible to get a unit or 
units written on ‘‘Music Appreciation’’ 
that will help in the teaching of Music 
to my second grade? 


AnswER: The following units have been developed by 
teachers: 


Unit No. 41, ‘‘Long Source Material for an Activity 
Curriculum,”’ Wright-Lossing. 
Unit No. 66, ‘“Music Appreciation,’”’ Cowles. 


Both are published by Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 


QuEsTion: I am interested in developing 
a unit on Wool with my fourth grade. 
What books on the subject could you 
suggest for our library table? 


ANSWER: The following books are frequently used by 

teachers and liked by children: 

“Four Wonders,” Skillig (Rand). 

‘“‘Pelle’s New Suit,’’ Beshow (Dreyers Grafiske, Stavan- 
ger, Norway). 

“The Story of Wool,’ Basset (Penn. Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia). 

the World is Clothed,’’ Carpenter (American). 

‘“‘Weavers and Other Workers,”’ Hall (Rand). 

‘“‘How We are Clothed,’’ Chamberlain (Macmillan). 

‘Farm Animals,” Nida (Flanagan). 
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Christopher Columbus 
(Continued from page 20) 


Picture Talks 

The artists now step forward and 
tell about the pictures they have 
made. The drawings made by the 
children to illustrate the stories 
were all copies. The Hodges book 
provided the best material for this 
classroom activity. Miss Margaret 
Thomas, teacher of art, says of this 
work, “For such a use copying 
serves a purpose. The child may 
learn techniques as in the case of the 
boy who practised a crayon and 
water color representation, and of 
another who had his first experience 
with a dry brush technique with 
India ink.”’ 


The Coat of Arms 

Artist: Great honors came to 
Columbus, to Cristébal Col6én, after 
he had made his discoveries. This is 
the coat-of-arms granted him by Fer- 
dinand and Isabel. We see a golden 
castle on a green ground. It is the 
castle of Castile. There is a red lion 
with a green tongue on a silver 
ground. It is the lion of Arragon. 
In the lower right-hand section are 
to be found the anchors of a sea 
captain. In the lower left-hand 
section we see the islands of a 
discoverer. You will notice the name 
Colon and not Columbus on this 
coat-of-arms. 


La Rabida 

Artist: This is the monastery of 
La Rabida. The prior had been 
confessor to Queen Isabel and he 
had by his wisdom earned her 
great respect. He obtained an au- 
dience for Columbus with the Span- 
ish monarchs. So Father Juan Perez 
of the monastery of La Rabida 
played an important part in the 
discovery of America. 

Map 

Artist: Alfio made this map of the 
first voyage of Cristébal Col6én. He 
left Spain in 1492, stopped at the 
Canary Islands, reached the West 
Indies in October and early in 1493 
sailed back to Spain. 


FINALE 
Pupi_: Columbus and his men 
sang a hymn of praise for the dis- 
covery of America. Today let us all, 
as they did, sing Gloria in Excelsis 
because America was discovered. 


(All sing.) 


Bibliography 
Christopher Columbus, Salvador 
de Madariago. (Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1940.) $4.00. 
A source book for the teacher. 
There Go the Ships, Basil Math- 
ews. (Round Table Press, Inc., 
New York, 1936.) $1.00. 
Discovering Christopher Colum- 
bus, Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 
(Macmillan Co., New York, 1932.) 
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On the trail of Columbus with 
photograph illustrations. A repre- 
sentation of the coat-of-arms. 
Columbus Sails, Written and il- 

lustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 

(Coward-McCann, Inc., New 

York, 1939.) $2.00. 

Beautiful colored plates. The story 
of Columbus related by a monk at 
La Rabida and by a sailor. Very 
interesting to children. 

The Young Folk’s Book of Dis- 
covery, T. C. Bridges. (Little, 
Brown and Co., 1931.) $1.75. 
Contains reproductions of paint- 

ings. 

The True Story of Christopher 
Columbus, Elbridge S. Brooks. 
(Lothrop, Lee, Shepard, 1892.) 
Contains one version of the coat- 

of-arms of Columbus. 

The Cruise of Mr. Christopher 
Columbus, Sadybeth and Anson 
Lowitz. (Grosset and Dunlap, 
New York.) $0.50. 

A humorous account of the 
voyage. Amusing illustrations of 
sea monsters, ships sliding off the 
earth, etc. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


Take early orders for Christmas Cards. Everyone 
uses. Easily sold. No experience necessary. Best 
box of 21 beautiful cards. Sample on approval. 
Also Etchings, Humorous, Religious, Gift Wrappings, 
50 for $1 with names. Others. Big profits. Bonus. 


ETTA FREEMAN COMPANY 
35 High Street New Haven, Conn. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


@) 


Other authorities prefer the 
PRACTICE pencil with its 


Eagle 
slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


ALPHA 


245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES -. ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade............ 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 

ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade ............ 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 

LANGUAGE DRILLS— 

60 Pages — Each Grade ............ 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade) 

SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 

32 Pages — Each Unit .............. 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer ) 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) } 7 5c each 
Nip, the Bear (Grade 1) 
Red Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) ] 1 00 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) == 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) 
Exploring Today (Grade 5.6) 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 


each 


/ 


JOSEPH 


Individual Activity” Charts 
for Kindergarten 


A simp.Le form, which can be 
used for hurried, but accurate, 
checking on individual accomplish- 
ments during chosen activity 
periods, can be run off on the dupli- 
cator on 9” x 12” sheets of oak-tag 
paper and can be kept alphabetically 
for reference. 

Listed on these charts can be: 
Name of Child 


Choice of Activity—Span of 
Attention — Co-operation — 
Achievements 


The date can be kept at the side of 
the chart and the chart can cover a 
four or six weeks’ period if desired. 
The “Choice of Activity” and 
‘“‘Achievements”’ are listed. The 
other two columns can be checked 
by: 


*—Indication of high rating 


#—Need for improvement 
O—Indication of failure 


When the teacher does not have 
an assistant to aid with the activity 
period these charts prove a simple 
and efficient means of checking the 
individual child at least three times 
weekly. 

—HERAL G. HEpGcock 


special pencils are 
bought for primary grade writing, these 


Dixon pencils are considered standard: 


“Beginners 308 
“Laddie” 
“Sight Saver’ 308-SS 


304 


By these all are judged 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205-J 


DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY Cit 


NEW 


JERSEY 
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Easy-to-play Culbertson 


Rhythms and Songs 


make your job easier and 
more pleasant 
These books solve your music problem with 

short adaptable selections. Easy to play, excellent 
rhythmic beat. Ideal for the teacher who is not 
a musician but plays piano as part of her job. 
Used by successful teachers everywhere. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book I. .$1.00 

Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Rocking Horse, 

Clown, Swing, Giants, Elephants, Brownies, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book II.$1.00 

Indians, 3 Bears, Child and Bee, Skips, etc. 
Interpretive Rhythms, Book III.$1.00 

Bicycle, Rowing, Bunny, Marches, Skips, ete. 
Songs and Rhythms 

19 Original Songs, Marches, Dance, Snow Man, 
Butterfly, etc. 
Band Rhythms. 25 Simple Selections . $0.50 


Pitter Patter Poems, Songs, Rhythms. $0.75 
Order now from your dealer or direct. Money 
order, check or C. O. D. We pay postage. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P.O. Box 1736, Dept. K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ U.S. Government Jobs 
) Start $1260 to $2100 a year! 
MEN—WOMEN. Big opportu- 


3 e nity for teachers. Write immedi- 


ately for free 32-page book, with 
W ddi 


ulars telling how to qualify for 
them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. J221 Rochester, N. Y. 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved 0 
100 Visiting Cards 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


list of many positions and partic- 
Write for Samples 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 

Write For Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Training 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE DORMITORY 
INDUSTRIAL WORK 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


mplete education for teaching 
ementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- Year 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012-M EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


a Three-year course preparing hizh school grad- 

uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Our Group Diary 


Dip you ever try keeping a 
schoolroom diary? The diary can be 
kept by the day or by the week. 

At the end of each day in the 
lower grades or each half day in 
kindergarten, definite accomplish- 
ments, unusual activities, special 
visitors’ names, etc., can be jotted 
down by the teacher. It takes only a 
few minutes each day for the group 
to decide what should be entered in 
the diary. 


A large scrapbook was used for 
our diary and as the idea grew, 
individuals in the group were on the 
alert for pictures to illustrate our 
room activities. Sometimes photo- 
graphs were taken of the activities, 
and these made a nice addition to 
the magazine pictures in our diary. 

The group diary serves as a means 
of making the children realize that 
they are progressing, and it also 
gives the teacher a definite check-up 
on what has been accomplished by 
her group. —-HERAL G. HEpGcock 


Rainy-Day Game 


It is always difficult to find a 
rainy-day game which is suitable and 
appealing for the one-room rural 
school with children of eight grades. 
One game which I have found very 
fitting is volley ball, using penny bal- 
loons for balls and twisted twine for 
net. Stretch the twine across the 
desks so that the children can stand 
in the aisles by their desks. In this 
way each child, regardless of age, is 
guarding a definite area and has a 
chance to participate. The game 
may be varied by using two or more 
balloons. In this game there is little 
danger of breaking objects or knock- 
ing down decorations, etc. It takes 
about two balloons to last a fifteen 
to twenty minute recess. This is also 
a successful party game and can be 
made seasonal by using balloons 
shaped like cats or witches for Hal- 
lowe’en, balloons shaped like Santa 
Claus for Christmas, balloons shaped 


like hearts for St. Valentine’s Day, 
etc. —ELita MAE RuSSELL 


Coats for Colds 


Durinc the cold months in 
many sections of the country, 
weather conditions change suddenly. 

The little people may walk to 
school in the sunshine and, while 
they are absorbed in a story, the 
skies darken and by ‘“going-home’”’ 
time it is necessary to step out into 
rain or snow. To provide for such an 
emergency I keep a few old wraps 
hanging behind the door. Usually 
the children are so glad for the pro- 
tection that they pay little or no 
attention to the kind of wrap put 
about them. 

Often it is just this little bit of at- 
tention that prevents the child from 
suffering from a cold and being 
absent from school. 

It is the little unfortunates who 
have no cars waiting for them at 
the schoolhouse door who most 
need this attention. 

My mothers have talked fre- 
quently of this little thoughtfulness. 
It has required little effort on my 
part, but has always been most 
gratifying to all concerned. 

—BErRTHA G. RAMES 


Tip the Boat 


Tuis is an amusing little game 
to play with flash cards, which adds 
variety to the daily program. 

All the children take their places 
in seats on one side of the room. 
This represents the boat. The object 
is to stay in the boat and not tip it. 

A card is flashed. The occupants 
take turns answering. If a pupil 
fails to respond correctly when his 
turn comes we say that he has 
tipped the boat and fallen into the 
water. Thus, he goes to the other side 
of the room. Needless to say, all the 
children are anxious to remain in 
the boat. 

This little game may be played 
with either reading or number cards. 

—IsABEL SLOAN 
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